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CHAPTER VII. 
Where’s that palace whereunto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Shakespear Ce 

Ir Lady Constance felt any pain at the sharp, 
bitter words with which the baron left her it was, 
like all other undignified emotions, carefully kept 
hidden within her breast. It was against the tenets 
of the order to which she belonged to show the pain 
of a wound or the delight of a gratified passion. 
Lady Constance Tremaine was patrician to the core. 
So the baron strode out on to the terrace with his 
thrust unparried or unreturned, and Lady Constance 
rose languidly and retired to her boudoir, 

If Adrien Leroy, the prince of the fashionable 
world and the heir to all Barminster, was near at 
hand it behoved her to look her best, that she 
might, as the baron had bidden her, win the heart 
as well as work the jacket. 

Lady Constance, beautiful as a hothouse flower 
at all times, could, if she liked, make herself sur- 
passingly lovely, a thing to strike astonishment 
jnto the hearts of beholders and call up visions in 
their eyes of the mystic-tinted beauties of the Lelys 
in the Leroy galleries. 

Her maid, a Frenchwoman, who had tired Imperial 
forms, understood the half-bend of the queenly 
head, when her mistress said, in the low but cour- 
teous accents with which she addressed her inferiors: 

‘* Mathilde, Mr. Adrien arrives to-day.’’ 

“Yes, miladi,” responded the maid, and glided 
towards the dressing-room. 

But now faint clouds of dust rose from the roads 
that like serpents twined towards the castle, the 
clouds grew larger and larger and soon, amidst a 
stir of retainers, Adrien Leroy’s courier dashed up 
to the gates at the courtyard, and in accordance 
with the time-honoured custom, still upheld and 
rigidly enforced by my lord the baron, blew the 
brazen horn that swung by a steel chain against the 
heavy vortals, 





[MR VERMONT'S ARRIVAL. ] 


With a clang the porters threw open the gates, 
and the courier, an important gentleman, who had 
preceded his young lord through half the towns in 
the civilized world, proclaimed that his master’s car- 
riage was on the way 

Instantly, although ‘the bustle of preparation had 
been going on unremittingly since the moment the 
baron had announced the news, a confused host of 
men-servants rushed to and fro for a moment, then 
settled into seeming order, ready to seize bridle or 
reins, packages, and portmanteaus. 

“* My young lord,’”’as Adrien Leroy was always 
called by the people in defiance of Burke and the 
order of precedence, “my young lord is well ?” 
asked the porter, a white-haired servitor of the 
courtyard. 

The courier bowed with gracious condescension. 

** Quite, and handsome as ever. Ah, monsieur,’’ to 
the baron’s valet, who appeared at the door, followed 
by a second bearing the baron’s clothes, which the 
valet was too great to carry himself. ‘*‘ The com- 
= of the morning. My lord the baron is 
wellr 

“T thank you, yes,” replied the Frenchman, be- 
tween whom and the German courier there was 
eternal enmity. ‘“ And so my young lord is on the 
road? On wheels or saddle ?’ 

** Saddle,” returned the courier. ‘“ But the car- 
riageaccompanieshim. The blue suite, I presume.” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. 

He was not groom of the chambers, nor major- 
domo, he retorted, sententiously, and away bounded 
the German to find some other official and ascertain 
where his lord was to be located. 

Half an hour afterwards the clouds of dust re- 
solved themselves into half'a dozen gentlemen on 
horseback, as many grooms, and a travelling-car- 
riage bringing up the rear at a distance of a quarte or 
of a mile. 

Lady Constance saw the cavaleade, and waiting 
till the rich-toned voice was within hearing, stepped 
from her room on to the balcony and leaned over 
with a witching smile as with a clatter and a clang ge 


| ing of the horn Adrien and his friends swept into 


: the courtyard below. 





The gentlemen’s hats flew offas if by magic, and 
Adrion Leroy, moving his horse forw: ard, looked up, 
still hat in hand, and with his courtly smile said: 

“We thought we had left the sun behind us, sweet 
cousin, but she is still overhead !”’ 

She looked down upon him with an increase of 
sweetness in the smile and raised a flower to her lips. 

“'That’s a Persian compliment, Adrien; the East 
has spoiled you. Have you enjoyed your ride ?” 

“ Not half so muchas the welcome,” he murmured 
back, catching the flower which she let drop, and 
raising it to his lips, 

She smiled again and turned her eyes with her 
leisurely serene grace to the others, who, still un- 
covered, waited for the boon of a word. 

** Ah, my lord, I did not know you were coming, 
but ’—as the marquis’s face dropped—‘ unexpected 
pleasures are sweet as rain in August. What a 
beautiful horse ; your new purchase e Mr. Pomirey, 
[ have read your book—and liice it.’ 

‘The celebrated author bowed to the saddle. 

“ Duke—it is too far to shake hands—you cannot 
reach.” 

And sheslid one dainty hand to the duke, who, rid- 
ing g up, retorted witn true F rench | gaie ty: 

**No mortal can reach so far,’ and bent under 
the hand as if to receive its benediction. 

Lady Constance smiled and drew back. 

** All farther courtesies and compliments on an 
equal platform,” she said, nodding her adieu, and 
the gentlemen, laughing and chatting, sprang from 
their saddles and passed under the porched entrance 
into the castle. 

Leaning on the duko’s arm Adrien passed up the 
great hall, lined by its faithful and obse quious ser- 
vants, in to the grand reception- room, where in‘ the 
medigyval firey pla uces great fires blaze d and sparkled 
on the steel dog-irons which still held their own in 
Barminster Castle against ail modern innovations 
in the shape of register stoves or grates. 

The room was empty, but be fore all had passed’ 
in, thé silken purple cartains of one of the entrances 
were pushed aside, and the mighty baron entered. 

H» was still in his loose velvet dressing-gown, 
and a3 he strode forward over the mosaic floor looked 
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like a Doge of ancient Venice. His stern facesoftened 
into a welcome and his long, thin hand was extended 
as the duke came forward to meet him. 

** Ah, duke, so you keep my boy company, and 
you, marquis! gentlemen, you are welcome, no need 
to remind you of that, I know. Adrien,” and he 
turned with his face stern again, but courteous, 
* you have had a fine day. Ride or drive?” 

* Ride, sir,’’ answered Adrien, his voice sounding 
like a sweeter, softer echo of the old man’s rich, 
deep, and somewhat grim tones. 

“The roads are in good order, eh, duke? Buta 
change still from the tan of the park.” 

“ Of which, for my part, I am heartily weary,” 
said the duke, with his cheery laugh. ‘Give me 
nature without a eorset.” 

* And that you will get at Barminster,” said the 
baron, with a smile. ‘ We are all nature, marquis, 
rugged, rough-handed nature, but true.” 

As he spoke he glanced again at Adrien, as if his 
thoughts hadgtrayed. Then, withastart, he passed 
from his side and in his haughty, but thoroughly 
courtly style, welcomed the remaining. guests. . 

As his hand took the last, Anchester Pomfrey’s, 
he looked down the room, back at Advien, and gave 
vent to an unmistakablesigh of relief. 

Adrien Leroy, almostas If in response toiit,eaid . 

_“ Well, we are hungry ; tpo early foryourdluncheon, 

sir?” 

“It is set in the senth eortider;’ said thebaron, 
then turning to theiduke withthe easy bearing of 
an equal in rank bute superienin years, he, : 
‘Tam an old man aad the feshpots.of Egyptikave 
little charm for: me ;,your yennger days shouldatill 
find comfort in bakedymeatsaGa suddemalantinam, 
= my prayerssas Hashlet says—or should have 
said.” 

And with a slight bendyand a parting»ssiilejihe 
—_ ay Yo a er ger 

Adrien Leroy, and: higpguests stro! amie long 
hall, and, by wayof afew, marble stepsiifianked)b 
the heraldic stags. bearingya cocanat, iehadiheaseil 
corridor. 

Here a magnificent lungheon had\ beenilaid and 
oo Penelope and Lady Constange were, awaiting 

em. 

Bowing over the elderlady’s haudvwhile higfriend 
clustered round the younger, :A@rien,sinitholowy balf- 
weary tone habitablwith himy,murmaredithe sual 
sslabations and sank into the seat. atthe head ofthe 
tabie. 

Lady Conatanee sat) beside :ker.aunt,)ibubowithin 
reach of the-yeung Jord,and, within sight. 

Half a dozen sermiters stood ata respeatful distanee 
waiting with watchful eyes for some #haneegestare 
to imply a wish which they mightgratify. 

The meal—if meal it could -be called—commenced 
and for a few minutes silence profound dropped on 
all, then Adrien, setting down his glass, said, with 
his low, light laugh: 

“T was really hungry. Lady Constanco, there is 
a witchery in Barminster air.” 

“‘ Or rather in its sweet lady’s presence,” said the 
gallant duke. 

**T do not know what appetite is without these 
walls,” added Adrien. 

** And yet so seldom here,” said Lady Constance, 
glancing down at her plate, stained only by a few 
grapes, 

‘“** Business and the cares of state,’ ” quoted Adrien, 
with his rare smile. “ But I might retaliate; you 
seldom leave them. Why does the court miss its 
rarest pearl, sweet coz ?” 

** Does it miss it?” she said, with a smile of in- 
credulity. ‘‘Scarcely, when the casket overbrims 
always. But, come, you are to tell us all about the 
race. Are you going to win it? Aunt is dying to 
know, are you not?’ 

And she turned to Lady Penelope, who made her 
usual answer: 

* Yes, my love.” 

“Oh, Adrien always wins,” said the marquis 
* That is a matter of course. But you have seen the. 
King last, Lady Constance, surely ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “ He is exercised on the 
lawn before my window every morning and receives 
due admiration. He is a fine fellow, and in what 
you gentlemen call ‘fine form.’ ” 

Adrien smiled. 

* Poor King Cole; to-morrow he runs for his 
dynasty. By the way, Ireton, are any of the other 
horses down ?” 

“Yes,” said Ireton. 
station.” 

“The rough-legged screw among them, I suppose,” 
said the duke. 

* No,” said Chudleigh. 
remarked his absence.” 

‘“* Perhaps the owner has learnt wisdom and with- 
drawn him,” said Adrien. 

**1t is to be hoped so, for his own sake,” laughed 
the marquis. 

The topic so lightly touched led off to town news, 
of which Pomfrey had a budget, which in true 
literary style he unfolded delightfully, 


” 


“A lot my man saw at the 


“He was not. My man 


Amongst. a peal of well-bred laughter the ladies 
rose, and the gentlemen hastenol to draw back the 
curtain for them to pass. 

“In half an hour then,” said Lady Constance, 
looking back at Adrien, and referring to .a ride he 
had begged of her. 

‘In half an hour,” he said, inclining his head, and 
then passed into the hall. 

The gentlemen, still standing, sipped their last 
draughts of wine and planned out the remainder of 
the day. 

It was Liberty Hall at Barminster Castle ; neither 
guests nor host dragged upon one another, and all 
programmes were uniettered. 

While they talked Adrien strode to the window. 

“By Jove! I had forgotten Jasper,” he said, 
with a slight elevation of his straight eyelids. 
“Here he is, stepping outof the carriage likea 
Roman emperor in tweeds.”’ 

He nodded, with his short smile, to Mr. Yer- 
mont, as, surrounded by servants who seemed 
anxious to carry him bodily into the hall, so eager 
were they to serve him, he pushed them aside and 
with his amiable smile strolled into the reception- 


room. 

As: heentered at one end the baron pushed the 
curtains aside at the other, and seeing him, stopped 
dinhhis stride and stood dark and statuesque, ap- 
»parently,nnconscious of. his son and his guests, who 
were dooking on fromthe entrance to the corri- 


“The cloud was dark onthe: baron’s brow, for the 


,absenee of Mr. Vermont from the party had raised 


tthe hope in his mind that his son had left the 
“(adventurer ’’? in London. It.was arude shock and 
yone that intensified the hatred the old man felt for 
bibhe smiling plebeian toifind that hope dispelled. 
yMr. Jasper saw the cloud, but his smile. did not 
dose.a tittle of its amiability ; his step, soft and 


heseured, never slackened-nor qnickened.as, pr 


. hing with weéllfeignedfif not:gennine ease, 
bowed before the tall, princely figure. 

“#Good morning, my lord! Idrast I see you in 
»pexfect health ?”” 
The baron struggled to forget:dllibut the duties 
»of a.host, bent his white headand extended his hand 


grimly. 

“You do, sir. Iamin good health. You, I fear, 
hare an invalid r”’ 

And he turned his sharp-eyes:with a bitter smile 
towards the close carriage from which the dainty 
\Mr. Vermont had just alighted. 

“No, my lord; quite well, I thank you,” he-re- 
plied, as if perfectly unconscious of the irony. 
“But I have acquired some wisdom in my journey 
‘through life; enough to teach me that all other 
journeys—nay, that included, should taken as 
comfortably as possible. I prefer the ease of the 
cushion to the discomfort of the saddle, and the 
clear, though confined, air of a travelling carriage 
to an atmosphere of dust. Am I not right ?” 

“ Perfectly, no doubt. Mr. Vermont should know 
what suits his peculiar constitution best,’’ said the 
baron, adding, with the smile which always made 
his thrust more bitter: ‘“‘ Different bloods require 
different treatment, I presume.”’ 

Mr. Vermont smiled, and as he passed on to the 
corridor muttered, perhaps not inaudibly : 

** Your lordship does indeed presume.” 

Then as the baron, with lowered brows, strode 
away, Mr. Jasper tripped on, in his soft, easy 
res <a and laughingly sat himself at the luncheon- 
table. 

“* What an amusing dog that Norgate of yours is, 
Adrien,” ke said. ‘ He took the spare hack down, 
and I have had the greatest treat in the world gaz- 
ing at his miseries. The fellow has no more idea of 
a horse than a Venetian; he’ll be sore for a week, 
and the animal has ruined his new suit.” 

Then amidst the laughter of the aristocrats, who 
however much they hated him never refused to be 
amused by him, Mr. Jasper drew an inimitable pic- 
ture of the luckless valet and mimicked his contor- 
oe and mishaps with the supreme.art of a come- 

ian. 

Adrien had passed out in the middle of the sketch 
and, with a cigar between his lips, sauntered into 
the courtyard and thence to the stables. 

The grooms and keepers flew about, tugging at 
their forelocks, and one was dispatched for the head 
groom, who made his appearance, struggling into 
his coat and coughing with embarrassed respect. 

His master nodded. 

‘Good morning, Markham. Whereis the King ?” 

‘In the south stable, my lord,” replied the man, 
fumbling in his pocket for the keys. ‘* Would your 
lordship like to see him ?”” 

Adrien nodded and strode off to the stables, the 
groom following him. 

~ the man inserted the key in the lock, Adrien 
Sald: 

“* No one has the entrée of the stable but yourself, 
Markham ?” 

_** Noone, my lord. I’m always here when he’s being 
littered or fed. Not a soul touches him without I’m 





athis side. He’s in finecondition, my lord, I never 
aw him in better.” 

Adrien passed in and laid his hand upon the silky 
coat of his great racehorse. The dainty creature 
pores up its'finely-pointed ears and turned to his 
ord and master with a whinny of delight. 

“ He does look well,” admitted Adrien. “Has he 
had his gallop this morning ?” 

“Yes, my lord; but would you like to see him 
across the paddock ?” 

“ Yes,” said Adrien. “By the way,.who rides 
him to-morrow ?” 

“Peacock, my lord.” 

“ Ah, the new jockey,” said Adrien. 

“ Yes, Mr. Jasper’s lad,” said the groom. 

** A good seat ?” asked Adrien, 

“Capital, never saw better, my lord, and weighs 
nothing. I’ll send for him, my lord, if you would 
like to see him.” 

** Do,” said Adrien. 

And Mr. Markham, setting a whistle in his mouth, 
roduced, as if by magic, half a dozen stable helps 
rom the yard. 

“Tell Mr. Peacock his lordship wishes to sea 

him,” said Mr. Markham. 

And away started the boys, 

In a few minutes, during which the head groom 
led the precious King into, the yard aud saddled 
him, the jockey arrived. 

Mr. Markham had ecdlled him a/lad, but-in truth 
whe was a middle-aged:manwith the stunted stature 
of a boy—an odd / figure to look at and 
|. searcely one to invejfornature, not satisfied with 
-robbing him of manhodtl’sstreygth and stature, had 
defrauded him of everypretention to. comeliness of 


feature. 

Adrien looked him over siiticiilly. 

“You ride the King:to«morrow ?’' he alskéd. 

es I do;mydord,”” =] d I 

“Take him round thepaddock;”said Adrien. 

jAnd the jockey, throwingvoffiithe thick coat by 
means of which, in additiom:to three large;woollen 
comforters, he -retained his skeleton condition, 
sprang into the saddle, and, keeping a tight rein on 
the tender mouth, took the racer to the long strip of 
meadow land. 

Adrien stood withjhis arms folded, butwith a 
glow of pride in his dark eyes,watching the bird- 
like flight ofthe superb animal, as almost unen- 
cumbered by the feather-weighton his back, he sped 
round 'the-paddock, and returned fresh and lightly 
to the starting-point. 

— nodded, and the jockey dropped from his 
saddle. 

“You will do,” said his master; “ ride like that 
to-morrow and we shall win. There is claret money 
for you—no beer, mind.” 

And, as he turned away, he held out a ten-pound 
note to him. 

The jockey stared at the note for a moment, then 
crouching almost like a dog he came forward and 
took it by its extreme edge. 

Adrien smiled. 

“Don’t be afraid, man; one would think you ex- 
pected a blow.” 

The man started, took the note, and, with three 
tugs at his forehead, turned to the heap of coats 
and neckceloths. 

Adrien walked away, but happening to glancs 
back at Markham, who was re-covering the King, 
saw that the withered morsel of humanity, with 
one arm in his great-coat, was still gazing after him 
with the same curious stare. 

““These poor creatures sweat their brains away 
as well as their flesh,” he thought, adding lightly, 
‘* Foolish to give him anything till afterthe race. I 
must tell Markham to see he doesn’t get drunk to- 
night, or the King will get away and run wild.” 

In the courtyard Lady Constance’s Arabian and 
his own hunter were being walked, ready saddled. 

As he turned in her ladyship emerged from the 
arched entrance. 

Lady Constance had been blessed by: nature with 
a fine figure. Art, as represented by French mo- 
distes and German tailors, had put the extreme 
finishing touch, the results were that Lady Con- 
stance Tremaine, whether in court silks or blue 
riding habit, was that thing of beauty which is a 
joy for ever in the minds of those who have once 
seen it, 

Beautiful as a fashionable Venus she looked, 
with her gathered skirts of her habit in her per- 
fectly gloved hands, and another besides Adrie: 
Leroy was sensible of her divine loveliness. j 

That other was Mr. Jasper Vermont, who, with 
that powerful tact which procured him access to all, 
elected himself as chief slave to her ladyship, and 
whenever he was at Barminster Castle in some inex- 
plicable way constituted himself as her fetch-and- 
carry and most obedient creature, 

Now it was he who passed the inspecting hand 
over her saddle and looked to the girths. It was 
he of all the rest who, as Adrien took her tiny foot 
to help her to the saddle, recovered the handkew 





chief which she dropped from her hand. It was 
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he who at the last moment adjusted the bridle, 
and it was he who bowed lowest and smiled 
sweetest as witha rear and a clatter of polished 
hoofs the horses started off, followed by Lady Con- 
stance’s sedate groom. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
What is f nena but a namo, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth or fame 
leaves the watch to weep ? 
Goldsmith. 

Tue dinner hour at the castle was eight. . 

At five, as it commenced to grow dusk, Adrien 
and Lady Constance dashed into the courtyard. 

The groom, well mounted as he was, patted a 
mile away. : 

On Lady Constance’s face there sat.a smile serene 
and satisfied—a smile vivid enough. to show, her 
pearly teeth and lend a gleam of colour to her 
cheeks. 

On Adrien Leroy’s there lingered, almost brooded, 
that air of languid weariness which not even the 
excitement ‘of a gallop with so beantifal a woman 
as his companion could banish. 

Leaping from his saddle, he stood bareheaded at 
her barb’s side, ‘and with a turn of his steely 
muscles swung her te the ground. 

As he did so, her acute eyes caught the faint 
weariness and the smile deepened—in another 
woman whose emotions were less in check it would 
have vanished. 

‘‘We meet you at dinner,” she said. “ Until then 
adieu.” 

‘* Adieu!” he returned, bowing low. 

And she glided into the hall murmuring: maudi- 


y. 3 

** Does he love me,.or does he not ?” 

Adrien went straight. to his apartments, which 
consisted of a magnificent suite provided with a 
separate and private staircase, and adetached set 
of servants. 

Norgate, who knew how to interpretieach varying 
shade of his lord’s face, just glanced at it, and then 
stole away to prepare the mid-day bath, 

Adrien Leroy, with all his strength, great powers 
of endurance, and nobility of manhood, was an 
extreme Sybarite. If life were to consist of one 
Jong rest on beds of rose leaves, for him the per- 
fumed couch must have no creases. He was 
thorough even in his luxuries; his habits were as 
softly planned as those of a sultan; all that modern 
art could do to elevate luxury to a perfected science 
was enlisted on his behalf, and yet the world of 
fashion which so adored him never applied the title 
of dandy to him. 

He was something more—a man so earnest that 
even in the matter of doing nothing he would, as 
Mortimer once said, “ Do it well, or leave it undone.” 

So his bath was prepared, and he enjoyed it, after 
which he lay wrapped in eiderdown toilet robes 
smoking from his Eastern narghille. Then, when 
the shade of weariness had given place.to a serene 
and placid gravity Norgate was summoned and the 
regulation evening dress was donned. 

At ¢ight the great gong sounded through every 
corridor of the immense place. Norgate stood with 
the dinner carte in one hand, his lord’s handkerchief 
in the other. 

Adrien glaneed at the carte carelessly, then, return- 
ing it, prepared to descend, 

‘** Where does my lord the baron dine ?’’ heasked. 

“Tn his private rooms, sir,” replied Norgate. 

Dinner was served in regal magnificence in the 
small Veronese chamber, as it was called, from the 
walls being partially covered with gems by that 
great master. 

Conversation ran principally upon the race of the 
morrow, Lady Constance displaying almost a mild 
enthusiasm, and confessing that she had backed the 
King for a thousand pounds, which, she added, the 
baron had given her for the purpose. 

Adrien looked slightly pleased. 
smiled amiably. 

‘** What a business man would call a good invest- 
ment, Lady Tremaine, The King is safe to win. Has 
the baron backed him heavily, do you know ?” 

“Yes, but, oh, that’s a secret !”’ and her ladyship 
smiled. ‘ He is proud of the horse, you know.” 

Mr. Jasper smiled still more. 

“The King will carry more than his own weight of 
gold to-morrow,” he said, then glided from the sub- 
ject to an account of the Countess Eveline’s ball, 
lending it an interest derivable entirely from the 
piquant style of the narration, and with a thousand 
artistic touches amusing her ladyship to the extent 
of an encomium on his powers as a reporter. 

“ You have eyes like that queer insect, Mr. Ver- 
mont, in the back of your head, surely ; or do you 
mount on invisible wings to the chandeliers, and take 
a bird’s-eye view ?” 

Mr. Vermont laughed. 

“Some have eyes and some have not,” he said, 
showing his even teeth. 

“Do you know,” said Lady Constance, turning to 


Mr. Vermont 








the duke, who had preserved a regal silence during 
the progress of his favourite courses, ‘‘ Lady Pene- 
lope has been besieging the baron during the last 
two months and has, 1 think, nearly carried the 
citadel.” 

* Ah! and what is the motive of the attack ?”’ said 
the duke, putting down the fork, and deciding to 
lose the last morsel for beauty’s sake. ‘‘Does she 
want to cut down the shrubbery ? lay out the deer 
park into a Dutch landscape garden, or a body of 
artillery to fire salutes morning and evening from 
the battlements ?” 

“As they did for six weeks against the Cropheads 
in His Majesty’s time,” said Lady Constance, bow- 
ing her head slightly, as was the custom with all the 
Leroys when the martyr’sname was spoken. “No, 
neither of those; but Lady Penelope wants a bal 
‘Ymasque-in the great salon. You hove seen it, it isin 
the east wing. Adrien, if you would add your word 
we should get it ; won’t you do so ?” 

Adrien roused himself. He had been sitting within 
a few feet.and yet not heard a word, - 

Lady Constance repeated herself. 

** A bal masque ?” he said, dreamily. Yes, an’ex- 
cellent idea ; but if the baron has:refused you it is 
scarcely likely that he will yield to me. Why will 
not Park House dofor you, Lady Penelope? I hand 
it over to you from cellar to garret. with absolute 
authority. Nay, more; [ will bind myself your faith- 
ful slave till all the arrangements are made.’ 

Lady Penglope laughed. 

“ No, Park House is too modern, and, excuse me, 
too common. Princely cavaliers and royalists’ would 
be out of place within walls that had never enclosed 
anything more romantic than the modern sable cos- 
tumes. Here in Barminster Castle the scene would 
be but a resurrection—a reflection of the reality. 
Remember that kings and princes of the blood have 
trod the boards of the salon times without number, 
and that these walls are to the manner born of all 
that is romantic‘and noble. No; here in the grand 
salon, or nowhere!” 

. Adrien bowed. 

“ So be it,” he said; “Iwill do my best. If the 
baron beinexorable I’ll treasure up your words, and 
slay his obstinacy with their eloquence.” 

Lady Penelope rose. 

**Not mine,” she said, smiling at her beautiful 
niece, “but Constance’s. I but repeated word for 
word her onslaught on the baron.” 

Adrien opened the door for them to pass out, and 
returned to his seat with something like a sigh. 
None noticed it save Jasper Vermont, and he, while 
he _ “What is on him now, I wonder?” said, 
gaily : 

“Come, Adrien, this Burgundy has passed you 
twice. Such wine, too. Ah, when this has gone 
and its like, what will become of us? Away with 
Ninevah, down with dynasties, but save us these 
old nectars, and fate may do what it pleases.” 

Adrien smiled. 

‘* Jasper, you are a butterfly,’’ he said. 

*€ And what is better?” retorted the wit. * Is life 
worth having when the flowers are gone? Who 
would desire more? Beauty on the wings, ambro- 
sial essence on the palate, and—puff !—forgetful- 
ness, sleep when the-summer has gone. Never de- 
spise the butterflies, but if you have more scorn than 
you can conveniently carry give it to the bee and 
the ant, than whom the world holds no greater fools. 
Fill me again, siryrah. Now, listen, here is the 
last piece of scandal, duke,” and he leant over 
with a slight glitter in his small eyes, “You all 
know Montgarret—poor old ant~how many thou- 
sands has he carried away from his deep, dark 
mines, to and fro, like the indefatigable miserable 
insect he is! Lady Montgarret, the fair flower of 
the day, how beautiful, how serene. What a part- 
ner to rejoice the heart of our amiable mole. He 
marries her! Poor ant! On the wings of the 
summer breeze comes the despised butterfly, little 
Gerald Fitzroy. Presto! he spies the poor ant’s 
flower, covets, and—presto! robs the wiser insect of 
its treasure. Now mark you the contrast between 
folly and wisdom, The ant—that Solomon of in- 
dustry—takes the loss of his flower to heart and 
dies of a rupture of that eccentric organ. The 
butterfly—whom you despise, my dear Adrien—sips 
the nectar from his ill-gotten flower till the taste 
palls, then flies to fresh fields and pastures new !” 

Soft and pleasing as was the voice, poetically 
rendered as was the fable, the listeners could not 
suppress a shudder. 

All save Adrien, who, with a grim sternness, 
said, as he rose : 

“Change your types, Jasper, from butterfly to 
snake, and from ant to man, and give us another 
sequel. Who sucked the nectar from flower of mine 
should find death at the bottom of his draught.” 

Jasper laughed silently, 

“Ah, how brave! What energy, what conrage is 
wasted in these modern times. You should have lived 
in the age of that noble ancestor of yours who stands 
in the hall—or his armour at least—sword in hand, 
always ready for a blow. Hah! Hah! By the 











way, marquis, Pomfrey can tell you a good story 
anent faithless wives. What is it, Pomfrey ?” 

“Oh,” said the author, laughing, “that little girl 
Lord Noblechild married ran away with Charlie 
Jukes of the Guards; When his lordship heard it he 
sent her ladyship’s wardrobe and jewels after them, 
with his compliments to Mr. Jukes, and her ladyship 
would ruin him quite fast enough even with the 
stock in hand.” 

This characteristic anecdote meeting with the 
proper amount of laughter, the gentlemen adjourned 
to the silver drawing-room. 

This one of the half-dozen small salons in Bar- 
minster Castle was decorated i la Watteau, but ox- 
clusively in blue and silver. 

Lady Constance’s dress to match was of the 
faintest tint of azure with Htruscan silver orna- 
ments sparkling in its rich folds. Blue suited her 
= complexion, and to-night she looked her 

est. 

Adrien had a passion for music, and possessed a 
splendid mellow voice, which not one out of a 
hundred of his friends had ever heard in melody. 
He wasa master of the piano, organ and guitar, but 
save in the hours of solitude touched neither. 

To-night he sank into one of the dainty satin 
lounges and gave himself up to supreme indolence. 

The talk went on round him. Mr, Jasper’s voice, 
soft and silky, with a general laugh following its 
close, Lady Constance’s, mellow and patrician, the 
duke’s, rolling and full of abrupt turns, lulled him 
into perfect rest, from which he roused himself to 
Beg a song from Lady Constance, 

* Yes, and you shall choose.” 

Adrien rose avd turned the music. 

“Sing ‘what you please,” he said, “or this old 
ballad.” 

he Why ’” she said. “Do you like it? It is so 


** What is it called?’ asked Mr. Jasper Vermont, 
gliding to the piano. 

“* False Friends,’”’ replied Lady Constance. 

“Pray let’ us have that,” returned Mr. Jasper, 
amiably. 

And Lady Constance seated herself at the instru- 
ment. 

Mr. Jasper declared he was devoted to music, and 
no doubt he was, to judge from the enthusiastic 
applause with which he received the last notes. 

“So sweet, so plantive. Andso true; the words 
are as good as the music. Let me see, what is the 
last verse : 

“ Bitter as the snow in June, 
More Litter than all things else, 
To find, more changeful than the moon, 
Your bosom friend so false.” 

Then, surrounded by admirers, the beautiful 
songstress sang again song after song. 

Mr. Jasper sat a little apart, gazing through a gap 
in the curtains at that moon which had been so 
convenient as a subject of comparison to the false 
friend, and listening with all his ears. Sometimes 
he turned his sleek taco and looked long and with 
drooped eyelids at the exquisite profile of the 
singer. At the end of each long, curious glanco his 
eyes would drop on the full-length figure of Adrien 
Leroy, his friend, stretched in graceful, langnid re- 
pose. Then he would return to the contemplation 
of the moon with an expression on his face worthy 
of the sphinx, 

At last Lady Constance would sing no more, and 
suddenly turned off the attack upon Adrien. 

‘Will you not sing one for us, only a little one ? 
Do not be ungracions.”’ 

He hesitated for a moment, then rose with that 
old gesture as if dashing off his weariness with a 
shake of the whole frame and seated himself. or 
a few minutes his long white hands strayed over 
the piano dreamily, then in a voice whose richness 
seized upon the heart with marvellous power, sang 
two short verses: 

** A boy sat in an orchard sweet, 
The moon wrapped night in light, 
But from his aching, searching icet 
Love took flight. 


* A man sought all the world afar 
In darkuess and the hot sun’s light; 
But never nearer hope’s bright star. 


Love took flight.’’ 


In the pause of silence which reigned between the 
two last words and the amazed applause, Mr. Jasper 
stood behind the curtains, opened the window and 
slid out on the terrace. 

There he fell against the heavy stone balustrado 
as if he were fainting; tugging at his immaculate 
neckcloth, his pale, flaccid face turned up to the 
moon. 

‘* Heaven! I can’t endure it!” he breathed. “ His 
beauty kills me! ‘The sweetness of his voice mad- 
dens me! Confound him, how I hate him!” 

Mr. Jasper was too indisposed, he explained the 
next morning at breakfast, to re-enter and say rood 
night. But he was not too indisposed to steal from 
his room, glide noiselessly down the grand staircase, 
and drop lightly as a feather from a casem2ut on to 
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the terrace, and thence set off at a hard pace through 
the plantations. 

At the end of these stood a little cottage, attached 
to the straw-yard, set apart for any of the sick cattle. 

At the door of this cottage Mr. Jasper Vermont 
listened attentively, then, without word of warning, 
lifted the latch and entered. . 

A dim light flickered from a stable candlestick, 
and by that Mr. Jasper made his way to a corner of 
the room, where upon a small bedstead lay what 
tooled like a misshapen lad. ot 

On touching this with his foot Mr. Jasper elicited 
® growl, and by means of another kick succeeded in 
rousing Mr. Peacock, the jockey, from his virtuous 
siumober. 

‘The little monkey face crinkled in true imp fashion 
as the bleared eyes saw who the midnight visitor was, 
and the voice which had so huskily responded to 
Adrien in the morning more huskily now said : 


‘Short and polite; wake up!” retorted Mr. Jasper, 
kicking him again. “ Did I not tell you I should be 
herve at twelve, ch, you imp of darkness ?” 

‘You did, guv’nor,” sullenly replied Mr. Peacock. 

“ Well, and here I am. You’re not drunk, are you ? 
Here, show me your face,” and with a cruel grin the 
soft and amiable Mr. Jasper seized the shrunken 
eheek of the dwarfed jockey and dragged him by 
the novel handle like a log of wood to the light. 
, not drunk, but a good way on. Now then; 
you're sober enough to know what I say, and what I 
wean. You know what you’ve got to do to-morrow, 
e 

Yhe creature nodded sulkily. 

“Tighten and choke him off at the last hurdle. 
That’s it; and mind you do it neatly too—no clumsy 
journeyman work, but clean and off-hand. You can 
éo it, you know; it won't be the first little affair 
you’ve sold, eh? You sold one too many though, 
didn’t you ? and you know what I'll do if you don’t 
work this as it should be done, don’t you ?” 

Ti man nodded again. 


“No 


“Don’t cut 





\jl right, guv’nor,” he muttered. 
uprough. Everything’s square, ain’t it ’” 

“{ hope it is,” said Mr. Jasper, eyeing him, “or 
ll be picking oakum, or whatever legal employ- 
¢ 
it 


he fashion at Millbank before to-morrow 
Fhat’s the matter with you ?” heasked, still 
ng the fellow by the same means, namely, 
f his cheek. “ Ycu look all over the sea; 








» matter, eh ?” and he tightened his grasp. 
The man looked down, then up at the cruel face 
9° his tormentor. 
** I’ve seen him, gov’nor,” he said, huskily. 
** Him! Whom, you idiot?” rejoined Mr. Jasper. 
“Him ve to sell,” replied the man, blinking 
remorsefully at the candle, and apparently indiffe- 


rent to the agony which Mr. Jasper was so playfully 
inflicting with his fat, cruel fingers. 

“Oh, and what if you have, you gallows-bird, 
what if you have ?” 

* Ho give me a ten-pun’ note,” said the man as if 
to himself. ‘And he spoke clear and soft-like— 
elear and soft, kindly-like.” Then suddenly wrench- 
ing his cheek from Mr. Jasper’s grasp he turned his 
bleared eyes on him savagely. ‘* Leave go my cheek, 
will yer? It’s a darned shame to sell him, and I 
won't.” 

Mr. Jasper raised his little fat hand and knocked 
the diminutive form to the ground as a butcher fells 
an ox, then, springing on to his chest, raised his 
fist again. 

‘Lhe jockey put up his hand imploringly, and 
ground out from his parched throat: 

*“Guv’nor, guv’nor, what are you goin’ to do ?” 

“ Kill you, you cur!’ snapped Mr. Jasper. ‘Do 
you think 1’d let you live till the morning to split ? 
dja! ha!” 

‘The fist poised itself in the air. The jockey winced. 

“Stop, stop!’ he croaked, * I’ll do it.” 





(To be continwed.) 





INTERNATIONAL EXurpirioN oF 1874.—The 
€ouncil have resolved to offer the Society’s Gold and 
Silver Medals in connection with the International 
ixhibition of 1874. A gold and silver medal is of- 
red in each class, and these medals will be given for 

bject exhibited which, in the opinion of the 
Council, shows paramount or very great excellence, 
whether in respect of the final result, the machinery, 


mecthed of production, or novelty. 
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NORANCE OF Firg.—According to Pliny, fire 
was a long time unknown to some of the ancient 
Egyptians, and when a celebrated astronomer showed 
i m they were absolutely in raptures. The 












Persians, Phe ans, Greeks, and several other 
na , acknowledged that their ancestors were once 
watlout the use of fire, and the Chinese confess the 
axme of their progenitors. Pomponeius Mela, 
Piutiarch, and other ancient writers, speak of nations 
wh at the time when they wrote, knew not the 
BS2 ire, or had just learuclit. T'acts of the same 


kind are also attested by several modern nations. 
The inhabitants of the Marian Islands, which were 
discovered in 1551, had no idea of fire. Never was 
astonishment greater than theirs when they saw it 
on the desert in one of their islands, At first they 
believed it was some kind of animal that fixed to 
and fed upon wood. 





THE ORDEAL OF LOVE, 


“ EnGacep to him?” cried Aunt Meredith. “ You 
don't tell me so! Why, it’s very sudden, or else you 
are very sly, Lily Perry.” 

“ Auntie,” cried Lily, when people love each other 
I don’t suppose they are long about it. I shouldn’t 
expect much happiness in a man who was three or 
four years making up his mind to marry me, and 
offered himself at last perhaps because some other 
woman wouldn’t have him. I might like him ever so 
much, but I should never feel assured of his love. 
Ned says the moment he set eyes upon me he knew I 
was meant for him.” 

“T know they say it’s the right way,” said Aunt 
Meredith. “I never was married, and I’m sure I 
don't feel that I am an authority in such matters, It’s 
a pretty sort of belief, anyhow ; a very pretty one. 
I hope it’s the right one, I’m sure. Well, he’s a 
handsome young man, very handsome.” 

“ Oh, isn’t he,” cried Lily. “So unlike the common 
run of men! so everything that is aristocratic, dear 
fellow! Oh!” 

* And I am quite left out in the matter, I presume,” 
said Aunt Meredith. 

‘* Ah, no, auntie dear,” said Lily. 
to ask you for me to-night.” 

** And how about James Roberts ?” asked auntie. 

“ Well,’’ said Lily, “James deserves it if he does 
like me. He’s been trying to find out whether-I suit 
him for two years, and expects ma to courtesy and 
say ‘ Yes, sir; thank you,’ whenever he chooses to 
propose. I declare if I hadu’t admired Ned as I do, 
I'd have accepted him just to show James I’m not 
waiting for him,” and Lily tossed her head disdain- 
fully. 

“Well, I like poor James,” sighed Aunt Meredith. 
“ He’s respectful to old folks. But, however, you are 
to choose according to your own taste, not to miue, 
aud I hope you'll be very happy; and let the young 
man come to-morrow evening if he chooses.” 

And Lily, all in a flutter, ran away to dream over 
her new-born happiness. 

Edward Lawton called that evening, and Lily, 
having ushered him into her aunt’s presence, was 
going to run away ; but the old lady called her back. 

“We are going to talk about you, dear,” she said, 
“and I'd rather you should stay. Mr. Lawton, I sup- 
pose I had better relieve you at once. You want to 
marry my niece ?” 

“ Madam,” began Ned, “I—I——” 

“T know,” said the old lady. ‘ Well, you seem to 
be an agreeable sort of young man, and not bad-look- 
ing, and you come of a good family; but what are 
your pecuniary prospects ?” 

“Oh, aunt!” cried Lily. “ How can you?” 

“Mr, Lawton knows these questions are neces- 
sary,” said Aunt Meredith. 

* Indeed, yes,”’said Ned Lawton, “I have a salary 
of a hundred and fifty a year, and expectations from 
my grandfather.” 

“Expectations aro poor things to live on,” said 
Mrs, Meredith. ‘Can you support a household on 
your salary 2?” 

a, hope so,” said Ned; “but grandpa is old, 
ani——” 

“No matter about grandpa,” said Mrs. Meredith. 
“Of course you've heard the fact that Lilian’s grand- 
parents left her a large sum of money, and that I am 
a rich woman, and have no relatives ?” 

“IT may have heard some stories of the kind,” said 
Ned, “but I never believe such things. They are 
often without foundation,” 

“Ah, dear!’”? said Mrs. Meredith. ‘ Well, i¢ was 
true; but I’m glad you’re so sensible a youug man, 
for it’s true no longer. Lily and I had both invested 
our money in an enterprize which at length has ended 
most disastrously, I’ve kept the bad newsfrom Lily, 





“Ned is coming 





but we’re utter beggars, and shall have to move into 
a couple of rooms and take in sewing or something 
for a living. I’m glad Lily has found a loving hus- 
band to watch over her. As for me, it doesn’t matter ; 
I’m old, and shall die soon, and my friends will do 
something for me no doubt, if I come to starving, 
Bless you, dears, be happy!” and Mrs. Meredith put 
her handkerchief to her eyes and left the room sob- 
bing. 

* Poor auntie!” 
won't we, Ned? 
Ned 2?” 

* Oh, no,” said Ned; but his tone was doubtful, and 
he was very quiet und very grave, and took his leave 


said Lily ; “ we'll take care of her, 
We don’t care for money, do we, 








in a short time, with fewer protestations of affection 
than are usaal on such an occasion. 

It was well for Lily that she did not know that 
outside the door he clenched his fist and muttered : 

‘** What the deuce was I in such a hurry for? How 
shall I get out of this fix ?” 

Poor Lily! 

Aunt Meredith had said no more than the truth. 
Lily could not understand how it had happened, but 
in less than a week they moved into two plain rooms 
in a very mean little house, and though they did not 
take in sewing for a living everything was greatly 
altered, 

Lily had thought she would not mind much, but she 
felt it worse than she thought she should. Besides, 
the bliss that she had always fancied an engagement 
would bring was not hers. Ned called but seldom, 
was cold in his manner when ho came and pleaded 
business engagements, which Lily could not help be- 
lieving were imaginary, as excuses for his neglect of 
all those little usual attentions which girls expect. 

Sadly the poor little soul sat in hor tiny bedroom 
after she had pretended to retire for the night, and 
realized the fact that her lover was no lover after all. 
Indeed it was scarcely a surprise to her when one day 
a letter came bearing his monogram, in which ho 
asked for a release from his engagement. 

* We have both made a mistake,” he wrote. 

Aud she wrote back : 

“'l'hank Heaven we have found it out in time!” 

But such words only sustained her pride, her heart 
ached all the same. 

Meanwhile James Roberts had come to see them 
oftener than had been his wont before, and was cer- 
tainly a great comfort in their loneliness, for Aunt 
Meredith declared that she could not let their ac- 
quaintance know where she had cone to live, and 
Lily had no heart forcompany ; and Lily liked James 
better than ever before. So it camo about so slowly 
that it was a surprise to her that whou, one day, he 
offered himself to her and she accepted him. 

“T’m a poor man, Lily,” said he, ‘but we'll take 
care of auntie, and we'll get on. I shall have the 
greatest object in the world for trying to get on now 
that you belong to me.” 

So one morning the three, very quietly dressed, 
walked to the minister’s, aud Lily aud Robert were 
married. No one would have known it was a wed- 
ding party, who had not guessed it, by Robert’s face. 

* Let's go home this way,” said Aunt Meredith, 
turning down the street where her old house stool. 
“T want to look at my life-long home, Lily, don’t 
you wish it were ours again ?” 

“It was a lovely placa,” said Lily; “but don’t 
fret, auntie,” 

“No. I won’t fret,” said Miss Meredith. ‘ But 
here we are. Ah, dear, what a pretty home it is! 
How the wisteria vine has grown, and how pleasant 
the balcony looks. Lily, lam going to sve how it 
looks inside.” 

“Oh! don’t, auntie,” cried Lily. 

But Mrs, Meredith was on the steps ani had rang 
the bell. 

“ Dear, dear,” said Lily, “how odd; but we mustn’t 
desert her.” 

Then the door opened. There w.s, a cry of joy, 
and Mrs. Meredith’s o!d servants rushed out to greet 
her. 

“ Come in, children,” said the old lady. 
no reasen for you to stund there, 
my house as ever it was.” 

“Has she gone crazy, do you think,” asked 
James, “or is this a joke?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Lily, trembling, 

“Yos, a joke,” said the old lady. “A fine one 
too. Come in, my dears. I’ve played a trick, and 
an old one, to save Lily from fortune-hunters. No- 
thing ever happened to our money. I trausferred it 
to another investment a year ago, and so am quite 
safe. As for Lily, she’s a baby in such matters. 
And, Robert, you've won an heiress as well as a good 
girl.” A. 0.0. 


“ There’s 
This is as much 








Tue Loxpon Panrxs.—Considorable improve- 
ments are now being carried out both in the “rreen 
and Hyde Parks. In the former the entire length 
of walks have been coated with a covering of white 
shell gravel, Numerous additional flower beds, 
which willbe immediately planted with the earliest 
varieties of flowering bulbs and plants, are being 
constructed. In Hyde Park the Row has been re- 
laid with bright red saud and gravel, tlie walks re- 
newed, additional shrubberies are beiug constructed, 
and flower beds laid out. ‘The island in the Serpen- 
tine has proved a great success, as heretofore the 
waterfowl in the breeding season forsook the Ser- 














pentine for the islands in St, James’s Park, thus 
rendering the water alinost deserted. Since the con- 
struction of the is!and the ducks have remained on 
it, and thus there will be no diminution in the nume- 
bey of the birds. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Still with their fires Love tipt his deepes:. 
darts, 
As once they drew into two burniug rings, 
All be ms of love, melting the mighty hearts 
Of captains and of kings. Tennyson, 

Tux news soon spread in a country town like 
Northwick St. John’s; very soon everybody was talk- 
‘ing of the engagement of Captain Chatteris to the 
shumpbacked heiress. Mrs. Dalby heard of it. The 
doctor's lady was not pleased at the news; she had 
had her own views for her beautiful Diana, and this 
arrangement entirely upset them. 

It was the evening of her ball. None of her guests 
had yet arrived, but she and Diana, each gracefully 
dressed, were walking up and down the room looking 
at the decoration of paper-flowers, which were the 
work of poor Josephine’s fingers. 

“ Half-past six,” said Mrs, Dalby, pausing before 
the elegant clock, which was ticking on the mantel- 
piece. “It will be an hour and a half before the 
guests arrive. We shall have plenty of time to 
arrange everything. I am sure I hope Captain Chat- 
teris won't come to-night.” 

“ Why, mamma ?” asked Diana. 

* After his engagement—bis absurd engagement,” 
answered Mrs. Dalby. “ And they say that creature 
is so jealous—that humpbacked heiress ; she would 
lead him such a life if she knew he had been here, 
aud very probably she would speak against you.” 

Diana tossed her beautiful head and laughed. 

“You make very light of it,” said her mother, re- 
proachfully. “For my part, I won't conceal that I 
am torribly annoyed at it. I wonder the loss of 
twenty thousand a-year does not impress you a little 
more seriously. Merton Court and the title and the 
great Romilly diamonds—lI really can’t bear to think 
of it!” 

“But do you suppose that if they had not fallen to 
the lot of the heiress,” said Diana, “that they would 
have become my property ? What would my lord and 
my lady and the proud sisters Chatteris have said if 
their beloved brother had married a country doctor’s 
little daughter, with just two hundred a-year in the 
funds? They would all have turned their backs upon 
me—they would have turned up their noses at me; 
tuey would have called me a scheming, shameless 
adventuress, and a number of other hard names.” 

“But you could have held your own,” rejoined 











[CHATTERIS DECLARES HIS LOVE.] 


Mrs. Dalby, looking at her daughter, who wore a rich 
white silk dress, embroidered with rosebuds, an over- 
nkirt of white lace, a low bodice, and a brilliant set of 
| pink topazes, heavily mounted in the richest gold— 

there were pink topazes flashing among the coils of 
| her abundant dark hair. Her eyes sparkled yet more 
| brightly, the bloom on her cheek, softening oft into the 
most delicate branette-tinting, had all the down and 
loveliness of an autumn peach. “You would have held 
jour own,” said Mrs. Dalby, looking at her beautiful 
daughter. “You would have been the handsomest 
woman in London, and when you became Lady Romilly 
princes would have been at your feet!” 

“T don’t want any princes about my feet,” rejoined 
Diana, lightly, and she put forth her white satin boot 
as she spoke, which showed off the perfection of her 
ankle and foot. “I should think it must be very un- 
comfortable,” and Diana laughed again. 

“You did notimprove your opportunities, Diana,” 
cried Mrs, Dalby, angrily, 

At this moment there came a loud ring at the front 
door bell, followed by a thundering knock. 

“ Who can that be?” cried Diana. 

The two ladies held their breath while the servant 
opened the door. They heard a gentleman’s voice, 
and the moment after Captain Chatteris rushed with- 
out ceremony into the room, 

Mrs. Dalby was at once highly dignified, the 
young officer could not but have laughed in bis sleeve 
at the great change which had come over the doctor’s 
lady, but Diana went forward to meet him, smiling 
and radiant as of yore, 

“ How good of you to come and see the effect of the 
room!” she cried. ‘‘ Does it not lookcharming? All 
these flowers are the work of your young protégéo— 
the pretty girl with the French name.” 

“A dangerous protégée for a young man,” cried 
Mrs. Dalby, severely, “and under present cireum- 
stances I should say that the less Captain Chatteris 
concerns himself with such people the better.” 

The cheek of Chatteris flushed hot and his eyes 
flashed indignant fire. So this was the beginning 
of the change which he was to feel on account of his 
engagement to Miss Woodville? Even such people 
as the Dalbys, whom he had hitherto condescended 
to visit because they gave such pleasant parties, and 
Diana was so pretty—even such peopleas the Dalbys 
might scorn and scoff at him, and snub him if they 
chose, because they knew le was marrying the ugly 
heiress for money, aud because their own chance of 
ever winning him was gone! Diana was above such 
meanness, but Mrs. Dalby seemed to revel in the 
power of inflicting annoyance, Chatteris began to 
regret that he had come, 




















“T see you have heard the news, Mrs. Dalby,” said 
he. But what news is there that the good folks of 
Northwick St. Jolin’s do not hear within six hours 
after the event has transpired ? I wonder they have 
not put out placards all over the town announcing 
my engagement with Miss Woodville of Stoneleigh 
Priory! But really this surveillanco is rather un- 
pleasant. I shall be glad when they order my regi- 
ment off. Instead of our going to India they are 
going to send us actually to London, and there wa 
shall remain until June,” 

“But you will be leaving your lady-love,” cried 
Mrs, Dalby, sharply, 

“I? not at all,” cried the captain, quickly. ‘ The 
fates are kind enough to provide that I shall not be 
left to pine away my weary heart in London, far 
from her whom you call my lady-love. Miss Wood- 
ville will go to the town mansion during all the time 
that our regiment is quartered in London.” 

“ How nice!” said Diana, sarcastically. 

He hardly expected that little stab from good- 
natured Diana, and he looked at her somewhiat re- 
proachfually, then, recovering himself, he said: 

‘Yes, it will be very delightful. It is always 
charming to find oneself in the presence of those 
who are dear to us.” 

Diana’s large eyes widened in surprise. Could it 
be possible that the captain could really like Elfrida 
Woodville, or did she recall to him simply the antici- 
pation of one day enjoying her vast wealth, and was 
he grateful to her? The beautiful lip of Diana curled 
in bitter scorn at the thought. She could not have 
believed the captain so mean. 

“T am sure wo ought to think ourselves highly 
honoured,” she said, “that you have not forgotten 
your engagement for our poor little party to-night.” 

“T have thought of it incessantly, Miss Dalby,” 
rejoined the captain, with a moody smile. “I anti- 
cipate so much pleasure fromit. [ shall not be able, 
for the future, I suppose, to join these little delightfak 
gatherings ; my time will be otherwise occupied in 
dancing attendance upon my fiancée. You know I 
made this appointment before [ had the happiness of 
being engaged to Miss Woodville, and she kindly 
permits me to keep those engagements which I made 
before I was bound by her golden fetters.” 

“ Tho golden fetters of her love,” scoffed Diana, 

The captain bowed, apparently in acqniescence. 

““[ have come a great deal too early,”’ continued 
Chatteris, smiling, and glancing down at his dancing 
boots, for he was perfectly and gracefully dressed for 
the ball; “ but I thought you would give an old friend 
the benclit of an hour’s chat with you. aud that pere 
haps you would give me a cup of tea.” 
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“ Have you not dined, Captain Chatteris ?” inquired 
Diana, eagerly, 

“ No, I have not dined,” he rejoined. “I lunched 
at one o’clock at Stoneleigh Priory, and the lunches 
there are of so rich and varied a description that a 
dinner afterwards is only superfluous, and therefore 
I have not dined. I dressed and came here in a cab, 
and now an hour's chat and a cup of tea will make 
me s0 lively, put me into such tearing spirits, pre- 
pare me so delightfully for all the fun and frolic and 
fashion and folly that are to follow, and that go to 
make up the sum of a ball.” 

Diana and her mother stared at each other in 
amazement. 

Was the captain losing his senses? Was he per- 
fectly and entirely sober? Tis dignity and his calm 
cheerfulness were all gone. His brown cheek flushed 
and his brown eyes flashed. With his clearly-cut 
features, noble bearing, grand-looking head, and 
martial mien, he was as splendid a type of an English- 
man as could have been found in the three kingdoms. 
But there was a wildness, a look of unrest, a certain 
indescribable something whickmade one feel inclined 
to pity and to wonder while gazing on him and listen- 
ing to his strange talk. 

The Dalbys, mother and daughter, were not long in 
finding out how matters stood, Women are proverbi- 
ably quick-witted in these affairs. Chatteris spoke not 
a word against the malicious humpback to whom he 
was affianced, and yet he had not been half an hour 
longer with Diana before she understood the whole 
case as completely as if he had taken the pains to 
explain it to her. She did not know, to be sure, that 
Lord Romilly had speculated, that the secretary of 
the company had gone off, leaving my lord liable for 
three hundred thousand pounds; but she divined in 
some way or other the greatfamily was in trouble and 
embarrassment, and that‘for'the.sake of his relations 
Chatteris was to be sold to a deformed woman, whose 
malignity was the talk :of*the meighbourhood. She 
pitied him then, and extended towards him a large 
share of her womanlyeympathy. 

Not so Mrs. Dalby, “Wket-lady was far too 
practical to waste sympathy where there was no ad- 
vantage to be reaped. Captain Chatteris engaged or 
married to Miss Woodville would no longer possess 
any interest for her. She knew that the heiress 
would be far too haughty ever to associate with the 
family of a mere country doctor. No social advan- 
tage then could be gained, for to be intimate with 
the husband, while the wife ignored their existence, 
would not raise the Dalbys in the opinion of society, 

Very cold, reserved, haughty—nay, even disagree- 
able was madam then during all the time that they 
were sipping tea in the dining-room, but Diana 
chatted volubly and Chatteris forgot the existence of 
the ill-tempered mistress of the honse. 

Presently a ring came to the front-door bell. The 
servant opened the door. A timid voice was heard 
in the passage, and then came the sound of the open- 
ing and shutting of the door of the ball-room. 

“ It’s that girl, I suppose,” said Mrs. Dalby, shortly. 

“ Miss Beauvilliers,” explained Diana, looking at 
the captain. 

She could not but notice how the flush died away 
from his brown cheek, and what a strange look came 
into his dark eyes. 

Diava, warm hearted and lively, was still a girl of 
the world, shrewd and ambitious. She jumped there- 
fore at once to conclusions which were not very 
flattering either to Chatteris or the beautiful flower- 
maker, and yet she did not feel uncharitably disposed 
towards either of them, 

“ Ah!” thought she to herself, “ this gallant officer 
has been making love to this pretty little pauper—for 
really I should think the Beauvilliers are as poor as 
paupers. I remember how he followed her out the 
other night when she came here with the flowers, 
and now he wonders what she will say to him, for of 
course she has heard of his engagement. By the 
way, too, my maid told me that he had sent 
down several tongues and bottles of wine and other 
things to poor Beauvilliers, who is a great invalid. Of 
course he has made love:to her. Well, it will teach 
her not to put her faith in mankind, especially mili- 
tary mankind. As for him, it serves him right that 
he should find himself in such close proximity with 
the pretty little flower-maker, whom he has taken 
such pains to deceive. I will astonish him.” 

Then looking again at the captain with a species of 
pretty malice Diana, said : 

“We have been disappointed about the band for 
our ball to-night. It is engaged for a grand affair at 
the Dévignys at Mostyn Hall. Of course, such little 
people as a country doctor’s family have to give way 
when such great county folks as youand the Dévignys 
aud the Woodvilles. announce @ merry-making. So 
Miss Beauvilliers is goivg to play the piano for us 
to dauce. I assure you sle is a very gifted per- 
former.” 

Viana watched Chatteris as she spoke, and she saw 








the flush mount again to his cheek, and the light 
come into his eye. Thenit all faded, colour and light 
and excited expression. There remained only a pale, 
hard, set face. 

“Dear me,” thought Diana, “this must be more 
serious than I fancied. I am afraid there must be 
something wrong.” 

Diana, however, did not choose that Captain 
Chatteris should suppose she had read his secret. 
She chatted ou therefore upon indifferent subjects. 

Meanwhile Josephine in the ball-room had taken 
off her cloalsand bonnet, hung them up in the little 
ante-room,.and now was standing by the piano 
awaiting ithe entrance of Miss Dalby or the 


doctor's lady, Josephine’s fair beauty was contrasted 


by\.a new:dress, of a dark bluo colour. It was cheap 
inwmaterial,»but :perfectly made. She wore a lace 
collar-andetiffs ;\the collar was fastened by that 
heavy gold»brooch which was the sole relic of her 
father’s days ‘of wealth. Her auburn hair was 
beantifullyerranged. Pale and pensive and sad, and 
totally unconscious of her own beauty, she leaned 
upon the piano, thinking painful thoughts. She 
knew that Chatteris was engaged to Miss Woodville. 
She remembered his promise to search for the certifi- 
cate of her grandmother’s-marriago, and she believed 
it would. be impossible now for him to redeem that 
promise,;since he would have to be acting against 
the interests of his future wife. 

But Jesephine’s romantic'heart’wag notsso. dis- 
tressed imregard to the cortificate. There wascanother 
and a sharper pain whichwdestroyed: all. her young 
dream, and.showed her life imits ugly, bare reality. 
She had been very foolish,‘she told herself, ever to 
have imagined that Captain Chatteris: had regarded 
her otherwise than as a little humble flower-maker, 
scarcely raised above a peasant ormartizan. ~ She was 
only seventeen. and a halfbut she told herself that 
it was quite time she had done: with! illusions— 
henceforth hard; practicalbweérk)Hl+paid;must be her 
lot.” - She:must look for no--pleasures. » She ‘had; got 
thasiafar. in wher reveriowwheniw t-entered, 
Bearings a wonp of tea on a-trayewithstwo :orithree 
slices of bread-#ti@ butter. 

“Miss Dalby has sont you in your tea, mis3;"%ob- 
served the servant, jauntily. 

She was a smartly dressed, talkative maid of some- 
what familiar manners, but good-natured and well- 
disposed in the main. 

“The corner of the grand piano makes quite a 
table, don’t it, miss?” she said. “ You see all 
the tables have been moved out for the folks as is 
coming to dance. This is the drawing-room by 
rights, you know, only the things are all took 
out. La! how beautiful you do make them flowers, 
to be sure,” and she looked up at the walls and the 
ceiling. “I amsure they ought to pay you a long price 
forthem, And to-night you are guing to play the 
piano; I am sure they ought to give you a good 
price for that.” 

Poor Josephine was to receive a guinea for the 
night’s performance, a sam which would purchase 
many little comforts for the inhabitants of the white 
cottage. She sipped her tea, however, without 
gratifying the curiosity of the housemaid, although 
she smiled and answered her pleasantly. 

“ Captain Chatteris is here,” said the young girl, 
nodding. “ What a nice gentleman he is to be sure! 
Missis did think he was making up to Miss Di, 
but all that’s over now. You know, don’t you, iiss, 
that he is engaged to Miss Woodville of Stoneleigh 
Priory? Ain’t she just ugly? And she’s that spite- 
ful that if a person offends her she’d as soon kill ’em 
as look at’em. ‘They say she was changed at nurse 
by the fairies. Lady Woodville’s baby was carried 
off, and an imp of darkness put inits place, and sho 
looks like it, don’t she? Forehead no higher than 
my nail, and black eyebrows as thick as ropes, and 
squints enough to frightén you, and humpbacked, 
and « 

Jane had proceeded thus far with her string of 
uncomplimentary epithets when Captain Chatteris 
walked briskly into the room, 

** Miss Beauvilliers will take another cup of tea,” 
said he, passing the empty cup in @ peremptory 
fashion to Jane. 

The strange brusqueness of bis manner astonished 
Josephine, and Jane had no other choice than to take 
the cup and leave the room hastily. 

Then Chatteris seized the hand of Josephine and 
pressed it between hisown. A strange fire burnt in 
his eyes. All the love which he had felt so long, 
but never expressed, made itself manifest to Jose- 
phine without the utterance of asingle word ; he only 
held her hand, and looked at hersteadfastly while she 
sat before the little tea-tray, and yet Josephine com- 
preliended how much she was loved. She might 
have doubted it before, but she could never doubt it 
again with that burning look photographed indelibly 
upon ber brain, 

« Josepliue,” whispered Chatteris, “ I am fearfully 

















unfortunate, and you must never think of me except as 
a friend who would williugly serve you with liis life. 
In any future trouble, hesitate not to apply to me; if 
you want money, if you want help——” 

At this moment Chatteris was interrupted by tho 
re-entrance of Jane with a second cup of tea. 

Chatteris walked over to a pile of music, aud began 
turning some of it over. Jane's suspicions, if slie had 
any, were at once put to rest. 

Presently Diana came in. 
towards Chatteris. 

“All that is old music,” she said, carelessly ; 
“torn leaves and half-sheets of Beethoven and 
Mozart. I daresay Miss Beauvilliers could do better 
justice to those old masters than I can. Iam sncha 
rattle-brained performer.” 

Thus Diana chatted on. She was determined not 
to give Chattoris much opportunity of flirting with 
Josephine. “This was on principle, and not from 
any petty jealous feeling; although Diana mizht 
have felt something like disappointment at the loss 
of Merton Court:and thetitle. She chatted on then. 
Now and anon*her splendid eyes seemed to sweep 
as it were: half-disdainfully over the graceful form 
of Josephineyrwho now sat aside, engaged in some 
tatting workewhicheshe had brought in her pocket, 
her head bent in avmeek.and lowly fashion. She 
glanced sharply at Chatteris too, and she saw how 
absent and distracted his manner was, how fall of 
false excitement. Aud then the knocker began to 
fly against the hall door, and the sound of wheels 
was heard in the stroetyand visitors began to pour 
in. 

First of all theyewere conducted to the cloak- 
room, then the balleroom:door was opened, and the 
man in livery announced Mrs. Freeder and the 
Misses Freeder, Mr. andéMrs. Strong, Mrs, Lillydale, 
and the three Misses Lilydale. Thencame a batch of 
the captain’s brotherofficers. ‘The koocker con- 
tinued to rattle, the -wheelg~continued to roll, 
ladies in pink aud blue and yellow continued to be 
announced. Gonthkemen inwwhite ties, some very 
young and unfledged and awkward ; others graceful,, 
dashing, and so solf-possessed as to be almost insolent 
in.their bearing ; others gray and spectacled and 
stout and extra polite flocked in little crowds, At 
last the room was full, crammed full, 

We are only describing a country doctor’s ball, in 
a country town, where'there were no great suites of 
apartments, each devoted to a different species of 
amusement. ‘There was only the ball-room, which 
was the drawing-room, with the carpet taken up 
aud the walls decorated. In this room the visitor 
partook of tea and coffee, and dolicate cakes and 
confections, carried about by two men-servants in 
livery. 

Diana was surrounded by a perfect crowd of 
admirers; several of the unfledged youths, who 
were mostly tall, thin, with flushed cheeks, aud very 
light hair, flattered about her like insects about a 
flower parterre, 

There was a great hum of yvoices—some smothered. 
laughter—a few young ladies,with perplexed and 
anxious faces, who were speculating in their own 
minds as to the chance ‘of ‘obtainiug partners. And 
then, when everybody had eaten enough cake and 
drunk enough tea, and the footman carried away the 
cups, Captain Chatteris suddenly presented ‘himself 
to Josephine, offered her his arm, and conducted her 
to the piano, Then there was an increased hum of 
voices, for the gentlemen “were choosing. their 
partuers, and the ladies were blushing behind their 
fans. There was a programme before Josephine. 
The first dance was to be a quadrille, and she struck 
up the air with a light and brilliant touch. The 
ball-rcom was tolerably large, and soon five-sets of 
quadrilles were progressing simultaneousty with 
spirit. It is true there-was not very much space 
for the showing off of fine steps, but everybody 
appeared contented and in good temper,.and Josephine 
played on. Chatteris, meanwhile, was close at her 
side, and whispering into her ear: 

“Josephine, Lam going to be married ; but none 
the less diligently shall I search for the certificate 
of your grandmother’s marriage; and, though it 
impoverishes my wife and myself, you shall yet be 
the possessor of Stoneleigh Priory if it rests with 
me to make you so.” 

For a moment the colour deepened on tho cheek 
of Josephine ; then it faded away to a deathly pale- 
ness. She looked at Chatteris and she said : 

“Captain Chatteris, do not whisper to me, do not 
look at me like that,” 

And he answered in desperate and reckless fashion, 
speaking in a low, hoarse whisper : 

“ Josephine, I love you-—I love you—I love you 
my love to you has maddened me. I am bound to 
marry another woman to save my family from ruin, 
and so I have become a dishonourable villain, pledg- 
ing my hand while my heart turus sick at the bare 
thought of my future wife. I should go mad if I 


She advanced lightly 
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did not tell you this. 
despise, and loathe me,” 

“No, no,’ ‘murmured poor, agitated Josephine, 
and her fingers stumbled over the keys, 

At this moment came such a loud knocking at the 
front door that it seemed to shake the whole house. 
It was a knocking that made the dancers pause, and 
the noise partly cover the.confusion of Josephine. 

“All the visitors are arrived,” observed Mrs. 
Dalby, in a whisper to the doctor, who had just 
entered the room. 

Then the door was opened. and a high-pitched 
female voice was heard iu the passage. As for the 
footmen at the door, they perceived a large carriage 
drawn by four horses and the lights shone upon 
servants in gorgeous livery. Meanwhile the owner 
of the shurp-pitched voice came forward, and an- 
nounced herself. The ball-room door was thrown 
open, and the visitors held their breath at the strange 
announcement of * Lady Vengea Tempestcloud.” 

Thereupon entered a strange, tall woman, of spare 
habit. Her thick white hair was powdered and turned 
back in the style of Marie Antoinette. A band of 
the richest rubies fastened it, Her face was withered 
and wrinkled, but the features were ‘fine, and the 
black eyes flashed with all the fire of youth. From 
the ears hung large diamonds; a necklace of the 
same was round the shrunken neck. Priceless 
bracelets flashed upon the attenuated arms. Lady 
Vengea Tempestcloud wore a dress of the’ richest 
violet Lyons velvet; her stomacher flashed with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, that must have been 
worth a king’s rausom. She bowed haughtily, like 
an old queen, to the assembled guests. 

Mrs, Dalby stood before her in perfect amazement. 


I know that you must hate, 


CHAPTER XV. 
She wasa hac of stony mien, 
With flashing eyes, whose wicked gleam 
Seemed lit with fires from Tophet deep ; 
It was a face to banish sleep. Maxwell Fox. 

“TI HAVE come here uninvited,” said the Lady 
Vengea, ‘and if you refuse me the privilege of re- 
maining to see your very pretty ball I shall be 
extremely mortified, Mrs. Dalby.” 

The Lady Tempestcloud spoke with the air.of a 
haughty old queen condescending to address her liege 
subjects. 

Mrs. Dalby was flustered and agitated, at the same 
time she was quite cowed by the patronizing air of the 
magnificent old lady. 

“T am sure I am only too pleased,” she faltered 
forth. 

“ That is all right then,” responded Lady Vengea, 
with a stately waving of her hand. “ Perhaps they 
will order my carriage to call for me ‘at twelve 
o’clock.” 

The order was executed at once, and Doctor Dalby 
then himself came forward, and offered his arm to 
conduct her Iadyship to a seat. 

Smiling and bowing, and still condescending, her 
ladyship crossed the room and established herself on 
a cushioned seat placed right under a species of 
triumphal arch, formed of laurel bushes and artificial 
flowers, which ornamented a recess of the ball-room, 
And then a murmur of inquiry, a buzz of ‘surprise 
seemed to agitate the guests as the summer wind 
agitates the leaves of a forest. 

“Who is she? What is she? Tempestcloud, 
Tempestcloud. -Is there such a name in the Peer- 
age? Surely not.” 

And then one old gentleman in blue spectacles, 
learned in such matters, was able to recollect for the 
edification of an inquisitive old lady, with meeting 
eyebrows, projecting false teeth, a masculine voiee, 
and a gorgeous headdress, “ That there was such a 
name as ‘lempestcloud in the English Peerage. The 
title,” said he, ‘* was Howthhurst, but it became ex- 
tinct when the last baron died at a very ripe ald age, 
some twenty years since. ‘This must be his sister, 
much younger than himself, although now she must 
be pretty far on the shady side of sixty. Lady Vengea 
married a Russian nobleman, and has lived abroad 
foralongtime. Her real title would be the Countess 
Potowski. She was always an eccentric personage, 
and now that she has returned to England she has 
assumed the title of the days of her youth. Very 
remarkable what she can be doing in Northwick St. 
John’s, but she travels about, I suppose, and comes 
peering and prying into every odd nook in the king- 
dom. It certainly is very strange.” 

The old lady with the gorgeous headdress, the 
false front teeth and the masculine voice was the 
widow of a colonel in the army, She set up for great 
wordly wisdom, excessive gentility, and enjoyed the 
reputation of having been in her young days con- 
nected with nearly all the aristocrats in the kingdom. 
Mrs. Colonel! ‘Tightly, for that was her name, re- 
quested the blue-spectacled gentleman to give her 
his arm and conduct her through the difficulties and 
intricacies of the wav—for about forty persons were 





dancing with great vigour at the time—to that 
flowery arch under which was seated my Lady 
Vengea Tempeste!oud, 

After a great deal of piloting and several rude 
buffets from the.elbows and shoulders of preoccupied 
dancers, Mrs. Colonel ‘Tightly and. her spectacled 
friend arrived’ safely in harbour, that is to say, 
arrived at the cushioned seat whereon was enthroned 
the uninvited and bejewelled guest. There was 
room enough for Mrs, Colonel Tightly, but not room 
enough for the spectacled gentleman, He was there- 
fore compelled to stand, but Mrs. Colonel Tightly 
established herself in close proximity to Lady 
Tempestcloud, 

“Lady Vengea Tempestcloud,” said Mrs: Tightly, 
in her masculine voice, and she bowed and smiled. 

Lady T’empestclond neither bowed nor smiled, but 
held up ‘her haughty head, and, looking with her 
flashing eyes right into the face of the ‘colonel’s 
widow, she remarked : 

“Mrs. Colonel Tightly, I believe?” 

Mrs. Tightly smiled and bowed again, 

“My husband was in the —th regiment of foot,” 
said Mrs. Tightly. 

“ Indeed,” responded Lady Vengea, most. ungra- 
ciously. 

Mrs. Tightly was not daunted, she was,too old a 
soldier for that. 

“JT was acquainted with all the Marquis of Douro’s 
family, most intimately,” said Mrs. Tightly. 

“ ] hope you liked them, ma’am,” responded Lady 
Vengea, grimly. 

Mrs. Colonel Tightly-was a little abashed for an 
instant, but instantly recovering herself she ex- 
claimed ; 

“ Charming, charming. 
mate and dearest friends, 
them, Lady Vengea?” 

“T knew more of them than I wished to,” was the 
short and uncivil auswer. ‘The old marchioness 
used to take snuff and the young marquis used to get 
tipsy.” 

** But the young marchioness,” cried Mrs. Tightly. 
“She was delightful, and her children were perfect 
angels.” 

“It is a pity they did not spread their wings and 
fly away,” responded Lady Vengea. “I remember 
them at Brussels twenty years ago. The most mis- 
chievous young monkeys in existence. They played 
at battle and siegein their suite of nurseries, and when 
they supposed they had taken a town they set fire to 
it. Not only did they burn all their dolls, but also a 
four-post bedstead hung with velvet curtains, and a 
large ebony chest of drawers. It was with great 
difficulty their lives were saved.” 

Mrs. Colonel Tightly laughed. 

“ Clever little creatures they must have been,” she 
said. “ But, Lady Vengea, whea we were quartered 
in Dublin we were acquainted. most. intimately with 
the family of the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Mar- 
ston, and we.used to. meet the Duke of Gratton there 
constantly. Ah! those were delightful times. Have 
you been in Dublin, Lady Vengea ?” 

“T have been everywhere, madam,” responded 
Lady Vengea, “and the more I go about, and the 
more I see of my fellow creatures the.more I learn 
to dislike them.” 

“Oh, Lady Vengea, I see that you are something 
of a wag,” cried Mrs. Colonel Tightly, laughing and 
nodding her head. “I hope if you are going to make 
any stay in Northwick St..John’s: fiat you will come 
and dine with me. Mrs, Colonel ‘Lightly, Denham 
Villa, York Road, Northwick St. John’s,” 

“ What will you give me for dinner, madam ?” de- 
manded Lady Vengea, sharply. 

Mrs, Colonel ‘l'ightly rocked herself backwards and 
forwards in convulsive throes of laughter. 

“ Delightful, delightful,’ she cried. ‘ This is in- 
deed a pleasure to meet with so original and charm- 
ing a character. My dear Lady Vengea, you have 
but to command. Pray tell me what you like, in 
order that I may procure it for you.” 

“T like everything of the best,” responded her 
ladyship. “I like turtlesoup and game pies. I like 
the finest fish, prize poultry, and pastry from the first 
London houses. I never drink any wine but the most 
expensive, and I am very fastidious in the matter of 
fruit.’ 

Poor Mrs. Colonel Tightly looked aghast. Her in- 
come was small, and such a feast as the exacting Lady 
Vengea had described would have cost more than half 
of her quarterly allowance. 

Lady Vengea smiled a cruel smile and nodded her 
gray head with its band of flashing rabies at the other 
old lady. 

“ You see I am not a very easy person to deal with, 
madam,” she said. ‘I don’t care anything about 
dukes or marquises or earls, and if you would allow 
me to give you a sinall bit of advice, here it is: Don’t 
trouble yourself about them either, depend upon it, 
they have never cared anything for you siuce you be- 


They were my most inti- 
Were you acquainted with 





came an old woman and had to live on half-pay in ® 
country town, and I should advise you to have a good 
divner every day yourself, and let your servants have 
one also, instead of getting talked about in the town 
for your meanness, and giving a graud dinner once in 
three months, which you can’t afford.” 

The. outrageous speeches of the insolent Lady 
Vengea became more than even the colonel’s widow 
could endure. She was almost inclined to sob with 
sheer mortification. She rose to her foet. 

“Good evening, madam,” she said. “I shou!d—I 
should think you must be insane, madam, to speak as 
you have spoken.. Your conduct is not the conduct of 
a lady.” 

“JT have spoken the truth,” replied Lady Vengea, 
with a grim smile. “ People always hate me because 
I tell them the truth, and L would rather have their 
hatred than their love.” 

Here the unladylike lady broke into a strange 
cackling laugh. 

The spectacled gentleman offered his arm to poor 
Mrs. Colonel Tightly and conducted her fortwith to 
another seat. 

Refreshments were now handed about among tho 
guests. 

Josephine left off playing, and Chatteris brought 
her a glass of wine anda sandwich. He had dauced 
two or three dances mechanically and without spirit, 
and now he was at the side of Josephine again. 

“ You look fatigued,” he said; “1 will tell them alt 
they must wait, they must not dance again. Yet— 
oh, Josephine, do not turn away from ime in that 
manner !” 

“She is quite right,” said a sharp voice at his 
elbow, “and you have no right to be making love to 
her, while you are engaged to your hunchback with 
her diamonds and her coffers full of gold. And your 
hunchback is quite good enough for you. Don’t you 
go and fancy that because you have well-chiselled 
features and a smooth brown complexion, and because 
you area fine upright figure, and because you can 
write and fight‘and shoot and ride and dance and 
skate, and what they call shine in society—don’t you 
fancy that you are throwiug yourseif away, and that 
you are anybody’s superior; because you are 
not, You are an idle fellow who has wasted his 
opportunities and thrown away his cliances, Yon 
might have madea name in literature if you had 
chosen, and your books might have been worth three 
thousand poundsa piece. So that if Merton Court 
had been sold, you might still have earned a splendid 
income, enough to keep your proud relations in com- 
fort and elegance, if not in splendour and luxury. 
Splendour and luxury «are no good for anybody. 
They only weaken the character, harden the heart, 
and enervate the intellect. You have been idle, and 
now you have sold yourself; and you are sold, and 
it is good enough for you, and all you have to do is, 
to keep clear of this girl, whois making a fool of her- 
self. She must be separated from you at once. I'd 
send her to a reformatory,if I had my way.’ 

“ Madam!” cried Chatteris, “ how dare you—how 
dare you speak in such terms of Miss Beauvilliers ?” 

“ Because I always dare to speak the truth,” re- 
sponded Lady Vengea, grimly. “I don’t mean to 
say that this pretty one has done anything worse 
than sighaud smile and blush in your presence ; and 
at home she has sighed and grown thin aud wept 
many tears and dreamt many dreams, If it goes on 
now, we shail have her dead, or mad, or something 
else equally dreadful. I have made up my mind 
therefore that it shall not go on. I shall call.on Mr. 
Beauvilliers to-morrow, and lay the whole case before 
him.” 

“ Madam, you have no right to interfere, how dare 
you?” cried Chatteris, passicnately. “If you think 
that because you are a Lady Vengea you havea 
right to insult, you are vastly mistaken. I care not 
for your title, your wealth, or your insolence,” 

“And I—I care nothing for your youth, your 
strength, or your impertinence,” responded Lady 
Vengea. “Iam going to take the law into my own 
hands. I am going to advise your hunchback 
to look sharply after you, and:above all things I am 
going to remove this girl entirely from your path.” 

The young captain was absolutely boiling with 
rage. 

** Madam, madam,” he said, ‘‘you presume upon 
the privilege of your sex when you insult me thus; 
but pray, lay no claim to the manner or feeling cia 
gentlewoman.” 

Old Lady Vengea seemed to elevate her nose in the 
air. She drew up her shrunken ueck, and cast a 
sneering look at Chatteris. 

* T care nothing about geutlewomen, their manners, 
or their feelings,” she said. ‘I think jof things far 
more exalted.” 

And then she swept back again to her seat which 
she had quitted, and addressed herself next to 
Diana Dolby, who advanced smilingly to beg her to 
partake of some refreshment. 
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“Thank you,” responded Lady Vengea. “I have 
Hived long enough to know some of the rules of 
health, and I do not choose to injure my digestive 
organs by gormandizing between meals, as all of your 
friends seem to be doing. Take care not to spoil 
your brilliant complexion by the like malpractice. 
2 might add a word of advice, which should be, that 
you shotld allow the dictates of love, rather than 
those of ambition, in the choice of a husband.” 

“Your ladyship is very kind to give us 80 much 
advice gratis,” retorted Diana, merrily. 

“You have a saucy tongue,” responded Lady 
Vengea; “but I believe you have a warm heart, 
althongh you don’t know yourself whether you have 
2 heart or not.” : : 

“I should be puzzled how to live without one, 
your ladyship,” replied Diana; “ but I assure you 
that after the last waltz I felt it beating very fast 
indeed. I am quite positive that I have a heart.” 

“You know well I did not speak of the physical 
heart, Miss Malapert,” responded Lady Vengea. 

“Iam « very literal, practical person, your lady- 
ship,” replied Diana. 

“ You mean to say that you are cold and selfish— 
very well, perhaps you are—I do not say that you 
are not,” and with a wave of her hand Lady Vengea 
intimated that Diana was free to go about her busi- 
aess and that the interview was ended. 

Diana went away serene and smiling. The ball 

ceeded gaily. 
_ _ (To be continued.) 





THE HANGING OF THE CRANE.* 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


I. 
Tue lights are out, and gone are all the guests 
That thronging came with merriment and jests 
Yo celebrate the Hanging of the Crane 
In the new house,—into the night are gone ; 
But still the fire upon the hearth buras on, 
And I alone remain. 


Oh, fortunate, oh, happy day, 
When a new household finds its placo 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just sprung to birth 
And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space ! 
So said the guests in speech and song, 
As in the chimney, burning bright, 
We hung the iron crane to-night, 
And merry was the feast and long. 
Il. 
And now I sit and muse on what may be, 
And in my vision see, or seem to see, 
Throngh floating vapours interfused with light, 
Shapes indeterminate, that gleam and fade, 
4s shadows passing into deeper shade 
Sink and elude the sight. 


For two alone, there in the hall, 
ts spread the table round and small ; 
Upon the polished silver shine 
The evening lamps, but more divine 
The light of love shines over all ; 
Of love that says not mine and thine, 
But ours, for ours is thine and mine. 
They want no guests to come between 
Their tender glances like a screen, 
And tell them tales of land and sea, 
And whatsoever may betide 
The great forgotten world outside ; 
They want no guests; they needs must be 
Each other’s own best company. 
Ill. 
"The picture fades ; as at a village fair 
A showwan’s views dissolve into the air, 
‘To reappear trausfigured on the screen, 
Se in wy fancy this; and now once more 
In part trausfigured, through the open door 
Appears the self-same scene. 


Seated I see the two again, 

But not alone ; they entertain 

A little angel unaware, 

With face as round as is the moon; 
A royal guest with flaxen hair, 
Who, throned upon his lofty chair, 
Drums on the table with his spoon, 
Then drops it careless on the floor, 
Yo grasp at things unseen before, 
Ave these celestial manners ? These 
The ways that win, the arts that please? 
Ab, yes; consider well the guest, 
And whatsoe’er he does seems best , 
He ruleth by the right divine 

Of helplessness, so lately born 

In purple chambers of the morn, 

As sovereign over thee and thine. 
He speaketh not, and yet there lies 
4 conversation in his eyes; 





The golden silence of the Greek, 
The gravest wisdom of the wise, 
Not spoken in language, but in looks 
More legible than printed books, 

As if he could but would not speak. 


And now, oh, monarch absolute, 
Thy power is put to proof ; for lo! 
Resistless, fathomless and slow, 
The nurse comes rustling like the sea, 
And pushes back thy chair and thee, 
And so good night to King Canute. 
Iv. 
As one who walking in a forest sees 
A lovely landscape through the parted trees, 
Then sees it not for boughs that intervene, 
Or as we seo the moon sometimes revealed 
Through drifting clouds, and then again con- 
cealed, 
So I beheld the scene. 


There are two guests at table now; 
The king, deposed, and older grown, 
No longer occupies the throne— 

The crown is on his sister’s brow ; 

A Princess from the Fairy Tales, 
‘The very pattern girl of girls, 
All-covered and embowered in curls, 
Rose-tinted from the Isle of Flowers, 
And sailing with soft silken sails 
From far-off Dreamland into ours. 
Above their bowls with rims of blue 
Four azure eyes of deeper hue 

Are looking, dreamy with delight ; 
Limpid as planets, that emerge 
Above the ocean's rounded verge, 
Soft shining through the summer night. 
Steadfast they gaze, yet nothing see 
Beyond the horizon of their bowls ; 
Nor care they for the world that rolls 
With all its freight of troubled souls 
Into the days that are to be. 


Vv. 
Again the tossing boughs shut out the scene, 
Again the drifting vapours intervene, 
Aud the moon's pallid disk is hidden quite ; 
And now I see the table wider grown, 
As round a pebble into water thrown 
Dilates a ring of light. 


I seo the table wider grown, 

I see it garlanded with guests, 

As if fair Ariadne’s Crown 

Out of the sky had fallen down ; 
Maidens within whose tender breasts 
A thousand restless hopes and fears, 
Forth reaching to the coming years, 
Flutter awhile, then quiet lie, 

Like timid birds that fain would fly, 
But do not dare to leave their nests ; 
And youths, who in their strength elate 
Challenge the van and front of fate, 
Eager as champions to be 

In the divine knight-errantry 

Of youth, that travels sea and land 
Seeking adventures, or pursues 
Through cities and through solitudes 
Frequented by the lyric muse, 

The phantom with the beckoning hand, 
That still allures and still eludes, 

Oh, sweet ijlusions of the brain! 

Oh, sudden thrills of fire and frost! 
The world is bright while ye remain, 
And dark and dead when ye are lost! 


VI. 
The meadow-brook, that seemeth to stand still 
Quickens its current as it nears the mill ; 
And so the stream of Time that lingereth 
In level places, and so dull appears, 
Runs with a swifter current as it nears 
The gloomy mills of Death. 


And now, like the magician’s scroll, 
That in the owner’s keeping shrinks 
With every wish he speaks or thinks, 
Till the last wish consumes the whole, 
The table dwindles, and again 

I see the two alone remain. 

The crown of stars is broken in parts ; 
Its jewels, brighter than the day, 
Have one by one been stolen away 

To shine in other homes and hearts. 
One is a wanderer now afar 

In Ceylon or in Zanzibar, 

Or sunny regions in Cathay; 

And one is in the boisterous camp, 
*Mid clink of arms and horse's tramp, 
And battle’s terrible array. 


I seo the patient mother read, 

With aching heart, of wrecks that float 
Disabled on those seas remote, 

Or of some great heroic deed 


On battle-fields, where thousands bleed 
To lift one hero into fame. 

Anxious she bends her graceful head 
Above those chronicles of pain, 

And trembles with a secret dread, 

Lest there among the drowned or slain 
She find the one beloved name. 


VII. 
After a day of cloud and wind ané rain 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks eut again, 
And touching all the darksome woods with 
light, 
Smiles on the fields until they laugh and sivz, 
Then like a ruby from the horizon’s ring 
Drops down into the night. 
What seeI now? The night is fair, 
The storm of grief, the clouds of care, 
Tho wind, the rain, have passed away ; 
The lamps are lit, the fires burn bright, 
The house is full of life and light— 
It is the Golden Wedding-day. 
The guests come thronging in once more, 
Quick footsteps sound along the floor, 
The trooping children crowd tie siair, 
And ia and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the corridor 
The sunshine of their golden hair. 


On the round table in the hall 

Another Ariadue’s Crown 

Out of the sky hath fallen down ; 

More than one Monarch of the Moon 

Is drumming with his silver spoon ; 

The light of love shines over all. 

Oh, fortunate, oh, happy day! 

The people sing, the people say. 

The ancient bridegroom and the brid», 

Serenely smiling on the scene, 

Behold well-pleased on every side 

Their forms and f atures multiplied, 

As the reflection of a light 

Between two burnished mirrors gleams, 

Or lamps upen a bridge at night 

Stretch on and on before the sight, 

Till the long vista endless seems. 

* Pendre la cremaillere, to hang the crane, is the French 

expression for a house-warmiug, or the first purty given 
iu a new house, 








Tuene is now living at Lower Hale Cottages, nea" 
Margate, Mrs. Mary Brockwan, née King, who was 
born on the 30th of September, 1772, aud baptized 
on the 4th of the following month. Her eldest son, 
Thomas Brockman, who has recently completed his 
80th year, is also still living. 

THE newest earrings in Paris are of bone. They 
are cut in the form of many-pointed stars tipped 
with different colours. A small star fastens in tlie 
lobe of the ear, and a larger one hangs underneath. 
They are very odd and very pretty. The first made 
were exhibited at the Vienna Exposition. 

Tue AsHANTEE WAr Mupau.—The Ashantee war 
medal is very properly to be awarded to all those 
who were on the Gold Coast duriug the progress of 
the war, whether or not tiiey were engaged befo™ 
the enemy. The decision is to be commended, seeiny 
that it will prevent much heartburniug among those 
who left England in the hope of taking tie field, but 
who, either from ill-health, the want of transport, or 
other causes, were unable to do so. 

Two Russian guns, trophies of the Crimean war, 
have been received at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
having been returned from Colchester, where they 
stood for about 17 years. Several other trophies of 
a similar character have been given up by other 
towns, and are on their way to Woolwich, where 
they will be broken up. There are very few Russian 
guns to be seen in the Royal Arsenal, and these are, 
generally speaking, only such as are remarkable for 
some peculiarity—one, for instance, having a cannon 
ball from a Dritish gua lodged in the muzzle and 
jammed fast, 

Some Roman ladies have presented to the king, to- 
gether with an address, one of the largest bouquets of 
flowers ever seen. It was chiefly composed of 
camellias of different colours, and the vase coutain- 
ing it was woven round with an infinite number of 
violets of different sorts. On the base was the 
inscription, elegantly designed with moguet flowers, 
“To His Majesty the King of Italy, some Roman 
ladies, 23rd March, 1874.” This maguificent nose- 
gay stood upon a groundwork of ivy, and as it was 
being carried across the Piazza di Spagna, on its way 
up to the Quirinal, it looked like a flowery mountain, 
and attracted universal adwiration. 

Picture F'Rames.—It is not everybody who has 
taste in choosing picture-frames. ‘l'o many, there- 
fore, a few simple rules for framing chromos will be 
Lacceptable. As a general rule, the predominant 





colours in a picture should be taken as a guile. 
Black walnut frames, or brown panels, will be suit- 
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able for bright pictures, while dark pictures, and 
especially those in which brown predominates, should 
always be framed iz gold. When unable to decide 
between the two, take a gold frame by all means, as 
gold will agree with every picture. Black walnut, 
especially when enriched by delicate engraved and 
gilt lines, is likewise very beautiful. The width of 
the frame should also be determined by the cha- 
racter of the picture, The stronger the picture the 
wider the frame should be. Width of frame adds 
to the importance and dignity of the picture. The 
style of wall-paper should, in some degree, influence 
the selection of a frame. Whenthe paper is figured, 
the frame should be wide, in order to separate the 
picture from the paper. The best background for 
pictures is a neutral gray or a dark maroon, 


THE 
BLENKARNE INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” ‘The Ebony Casket,” 
“ The Secret of Schwarzenburg,” etc., etc. 


——_@—_—__—. 
CHAPTER XIII, 

At Garden Reach the absence of General Van- 
sittaut had made little impression except it might be 
with Aimée, the Hindoo woman, who went wander- 
ing about her master’s deserted apartments with the 
alternations of rage and triumph, despair and exul- 
tation that characterized her impetuous, undisciplined 
nature. The blood-stained towels and garments had 
not escaped her search. She pondered over them 
with a fierce intensity of thought which, however, 
failed to show her the true explavation. Finally 
ske ordered her own palanquin, and declared her 
intention of following the master to Allahabad. 
There was no one there of sufficient authority to 
gainsay this determination, and accordingly one cool 
morning, just as the sun was rising, Aimée’s 
palanquin appeared in the narrow avenue of the 
general’s country seat, and Aimée herself descended 
from it with a little hesitancy, but yet with a gleam 
of triumphant satisfaction in her eyes. 

“ Where is the sahib general?” she asked of the 
Hindoo servant, who rose up from his mat by the 
entrance way as her light step crossed the stone 
flagging. 

* His excellency is over beyond. He has just had 
his coffee and is enjoying his pipe.” 

Aimée followed the man’s glance, and saw a 
familiar figure, in a well-known dressing-gown, re- 
cliuing comfortably in a hammock, swung under a 
vine-hung arbour. 

“And where is the valet, Adam?” she asked, 
hoping to hear that the latter was engaged at a 
distance, and she could have speech with the general 
undisturbed by his presence. 

The dull fellow stared at her, and repeated : 

* Adam, Adam——” 

“Soul of stupidity, I mean the general’s valet, 
Adaiua,” retorted Aimée, impatiently. 

“The sahib Adam. Oh, yes, he is not here. 
has not been here since the sahib general came.”’ 

“Good! It is better than I could expect,” 
muttered Aimée, and walked swiftly toward the 
arbour, assuming her softest look and meekest smile. 

Light as was her step, the occupant of the ham- 
mock turned, and calmly puffing a cloud of silver- 
edged smoke all about him, he said, in the full 
soldier voice she knew so well: 

“Halt there, Aimée! What brings ycu to Alla- 
habad without my orders?” 

“The soul of Aimée sickened for her master’s 
voice. The desolation frenzied her. Let my master 
pardon his slave!” 

And the woman knelt down and laid her face in 
the dust. 

** it was foolishly done, woman, But get you into 
the house, and trouble me nut with your presence 
until I call for it,” answered he. 

“But, my lord, my master,” began Aimée, as she 
rose and came a step nearer the hammock. 

“ Peace,” thundered the general, ‘* Have I not said 
it? Dol give the same command twice?” 

Aimée made a mute obeisance and turned, and 
with a lowering brow retreated to the house, going 
backward all the way. When she reached the 
threshold, however, she turned with a sullen, malig- 
nant glance, muttering: 

* Ay, I will wait till you call me before I speak 
again, but I can watch and listen—ay, and act.” 

She hastened into the quarters she had occupied 
before on similar visits, and finding the native servant 
plied him with questions, growing more and more 
puzzled at the answers. 

The sahib general—what had he done? Why, 
he had eaten and slept, and walked a little, and rode 
twice, 

“ But has he been alone?” 


He 





“ All alone, except when he first came. The sahib 
doctor was with him then.” 

“And Adam ?” 

“Yes, maybe. I forget about Adam. I think he 
went away with the doctor, answered the servaut, 
dubiously, 

“it is strange!” muttered the puzzled Aimée; 
“none of them seem to know anything about Adam. 
I never knew the general to do without him so long.” 
And, aloud, she questioned farther : 

** And the general does nothing but eat, and sleep, 
and ride, and is all alone, and yet drives poor Aimée 
away when she comes, ‘hat is strange.” 

“Ah! he talks with the pen like the monshee,” 
replied the other, eagerly, glad to have something 
positive to tell, “He writes, and writes, and many 
letters has he sent away.” 

“ Ah, yes,” spoke Aimée, hastily, “now you have 
understanding, good Abjub. And where does the 
general sit when he writes ?” 

“Tn the little room out from his chamber. It is 
there I take his letters and papers that come down 
from.Calicut.” 

“ And it is there I must put the cooling drinks and 
the tempting basket of fruit,” said Aimée, eagerly. 
“No one understands his tastes so well as I.” > 

And she smiled broadly, showing the pearly row of 
even teeth beneath, as her hand crept under the folds 
of her dress and closed over the bunch of keys con- 
cealed there, 

She went up at once, her way undisputed by the 
servants, who had known the privileged position she 
held in other days, and busied herself in putting the 
room in order, as it really needed. 

Now and then she cast a sharp. quick glance out 
of the window which showed the arbour and the 
swinging hammock, Swiftly her supple fingers 
applied the keys till they had found one to fit the 
lock of the large drawer of the writing-table, as, of 
course, one would, for had she not taken the bunch 
of keys from the general’s room in Calcutta, and did 
not the label fastened with them on the steel ring 
say “Allahabad”? 

Aimée smiled again triumphantly. She held in her 
hands the opening of all the doors and locked places 
in the house. And while others slept could not Aimée 
wake and wander where she would? 

“It is the secret I want,”’ she murmured, fiercely ; 
“the secret that will make Amri’s path clear to walk 
in. Then Aimée will go, and even the sahib general's 
voice shall not call her back.” 

Now she opened the drawer and contented herself 
with glancing in, smiling darkly as she saw a 
letter lying nearly finished, and commencing “ Dear 
Algeron.” 

**Amri will read it, and Amri must answer it. It is 
well I sent him one of the captain’s letters. He has 
a cunning band, he will copy it safely,” mused she. 
“T was foolish not to havecharged him to make sure 
work with this Algeron. If I could have gone with 
him. There were many ways, it must be so easy 
a thing to do on shipboard. Tush! just a push, a 
careless shove on a dark night, and none would ever 
know how it was done. I am only afraid Amri will 
be cowardly.” 

She glanced at the papers longingly, but reso- 
lutely closed the drawer, consoling herself with the 
thought: 

“Not now. Ican wait. I can wait patiently, but 
I shall read every line there.” 

She made good her word. That night, when all 
the rest of the household slumbered, and while the 
regular breathing of the sleeping occupant came to 
her ears from the master’s chamber, Aimée sat three 
livelong hours, never so much as rustling a paper, 
over the general’s desk, and sifted its contents 
thoroughly. She had learned more than she antici- 
pated, for, lo! there in the blank book with the locked 
clasps was a@ diary, or rather a biography written 
day by day, but going back twenty years into a 
history that would evidently make all things clear as 
noonday for herself, but, best of all, for Amri. 

He was writing it up—that, then, was the secret of 
his solitary retirement. 

Aimée clapped her hands noiselessly. Let him 
write, and night by night she would come and read, 
and reading, copy and send away to Amri. What 
could be more satisfactory ? 

She stole away with an exulting heart, which, 
however, received a terrible blow the next day when 
papers and letters arrived from below, She heard 
something the messenger said about a great cata- 
strophe, and hastened out to hear what it might be. 
But at almost the first sentence her blood seemed to 
chill with horror, 

The steamer was wrecked—the steamer that had 
taken Amri away from Calcutta. 

She clung to the doorway where she stood, and a 
fierce rage came over her, an insane passion as if 
wind and sea had conspired against her. It never 
occurred to her that others were stricken. Alone 





she saw her beautiful Amri going down into the ooil- 
ing surge. Her handsome boy, her idol, her one 
treasure, for whom she was planning and plotting. 
What was the value of the noble steatship, with the 
costly cargo and priceless freight of human souls, 
even though it had gone down to its ocean grave, ix 
the eyes of this wild Hindoo woman? Nothing— 
nothing whatever, if only Amri was saved. 

She heard, as in a dream, the general's husky 


‘| voice demanding the papers, while her dizzy brain 


whirled and seethed, and her heart beat with a hard, 
fierce pain, for she knew when he read the names of 
the boat’s company which had been picked up by the 
companion steamer and brought in again to Calcutta, 
that neither Algeron Vausittant’s nor Amri’s name 
was among the saved. 

She got away somewhere, and lay in a numbed 
heap, paying no attention to what was going or 
about her, and caring for nothing, nothiug in the 
world now, not even for the anxious suspense whick 
she knew the general must also be suffering. So a 
week wenton. How she lived, why she did not die, 
the unhappy mother inquired not. At the expiration 
of that time came joyful news. The missing boat's 
company had been taken off an island and carried te 
Bombay, and were already forwarded again upor 
their journey. Conspicuous among the names, of 
course, was that of General Vansittant’s son, aud the 
details of the great sufferings of the survivors were 
given in sufficiently extravagant terms, all owing, as 
was asserted, to the unprecedentedly barbarous con- 
duct of one of the passengers, who stole away to a 
passing ship with the boat, leaving his companions 
to perish. 

Roused from her great trance of horror, Aimée was 
once more keen and vigilant. She knew in a moment 
who was the passenger who had fled with the boat 
She even exulted in this proof of Amri’s earnestuess. 

“It would have been an excellent thing—a safe 
thing,” she muttered, without a single compunctious 
thought for other men and women and children, whe 
must have borne such heavy grief had not the im 
famous plan miscarried. ‘* Amri did not count on the 
young man’s escaping. Itis well I arranged to write 
him. I must send a letter promptly to warn him te 
be prepared for him. I know he has managed te 
secure the belt and the papers. His leaving thus 
proves it tome. Well done, my Amri. I wiil ferret 
out the whole secret, and then I will follow you.” 

Once again she crept about the house with stealthy 
steps while others slept, and again she returned te 
her midnight labours, which were necessarily slow 
and tedious, for she had little practice of penmanship 
of late, and she set herself resolutely to copying the 
whole contents of the clasped book. 

One night she found something startling; for she 
sprang up, her great black eyes all aflame with 
delirious joy, and ran out—out in the garden, aad 
flung herself down, and fairly cried out with very 
excess of joy. 

“Oh, wonderful—oh, dazzling fortune!” she re- 
peated to herself again and again, “If I had only 
known, I would have gone with him. We would 
have waited for nothing else, My Awri should have 
had his palace by this time. But he has it! he hag 
the wonderful belt with him! Oh, the matchless 
secret! I could fly on the wings of the wied te 
reach Amri and secure the safety of the belt! If he 
should lose it! Ah, evil powers, if Amri should lose 
it before I tell! But shall I dare tell him? Shail I 
dare trust the knowledge to a letter? Who knows 
what danger might come from it? No, no! I will 
only charge him not to lose it—to hold it safe ll I 
come. Oh, wonderful, magic belt! It shall makes 
queen of Aimée, and her son a prince!” 

Then, remembering that she had left the desk 
unlocked, she crept back in her stealthy fashion, and 
replaced everything as she found it, that the general’s 
careful eye might find no signs of disturbance. While 
she was doing this she heard a quick movement from 
the other room, and then the low-muttered words of 
the disturbed sleeper. Shading her taper with her 
hand, Aimée crept out of the roum, and then some 
sudden impulse came to her, and she went boldly 
into the general’s room, stepping lightly over the 
servant, whose dark limbs were stretched before the 
threshold, 

‘““My master,” she spoke, softly, “you called 
What will you have?” 

No answer. Advancing still nearer to the bedside, 
Aimée cautiously flung the taper’s glow upen 
couch. A hand hanging over the side, the sleeve 
pushed up from the wrist, caught her attemtion. 
A long, narrow seam left its zig-zag red line across 
the wrist. Aimée stared at it in deep amazement, 
then hastily lowered her taper, and carefully scruti- 
nized the sleeper’s face. A tiger glow broke ever 
her own and mingled with the wild amazement and 
incredulity there. The features, the contour, the 
general air, all were similar to that of the master she 
bad so long served with conflicting sentiments of fear 
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“Thank you,” responded Lady Vengea. “ I have 
ved long enough to know some of the rules of 
health, and I do not choose to injure my digestive 
organs by gormandizing between meals, as all of your 
friends seem to be doing. Take care not to spoil 
your brilliant complexion by the like malpractice. 
2 might add a word of advice, which should be, that 
you should allow the dictates of love, rather than 
those of ambition, in the choice of a husband.” 

“Your ladyship is very kind to give us 80 much 
advice gratis,” retorted Diana, merrily. 

“You have a saucy tongue,” responded Lady 
Vengea; “but I believe you have a warm heart, 
althongh you don’t know yourself whether you have 
2 heart or not.” ; ’ 

“TI should be puzzled how to live without one, 
your ladyship,” replied Diana; “ but I assure you 
that after the last waltz [ felt it beating very fast 
indeed. I am quite positive that I have a heart.” 

“You know well I did not speak of the physical 
heart, Miss Malapert,” responded Lady Vengea. 

“Iam » very literal, practical person, your lady- 
ship,” replied Diana. 

“ You mean to say that you are cold and selfish— 
very well, perhaps you are—I do not say that you 
are not,” and with a wave of her hand Lady Vengea 
intimated that Diana was free to go about her busi- 
aess and that the interview was ended. 

Diana went away serene and smiling. The ball 

seeded gaily. 
ine —T (To be continued.) 





THE HANGING OF THE CRANE* 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


IL. 
Twe lights are out, and gone are all the guests 
That tironging came with merriment and jests 
Yo celebrate the Hanging of the Crane 
Ia the new house,—into the night are gone ; 
But still the fire upon the hearth buras on, 
And I alone remain. 


Oh, fortunate, oh, happy day, 
When a new household finds its placo 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just sprung to birth 
And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space! 
So said the guests in speech and song, 
As in the chimney, burning bright, 
We bung the iron crane to-night, 
And merry was the feast and long. 
II. 
And now I sit and muse on what may be, 
And in my vision see, or seem to see, 
Throngh floating vapours interfused with light, 
Shapes indeterminate, that gleam and fade, 
4s shadows passing into deeper shade 
Sink and elude the sight. 
For two alone, there in the hall, 
Ts spread the table round and small ; 
Upon the polished silver shine 
The evening lamps, but more divine 
The light of love shines over all ; 
Of love that says not mine and thine, 
But ours, for ours is thine and mine. 
They want no guests to come between 
Their tender glances like a screen, 
And tell them tales of land and sea, 
And whatsoever may betide 
The great forgotten world outside ; 
They want no guests; they needs must be 
Each other’s own best company. 


Ill. 
"The picture fades ; as at a village fair 
A showwan’s views dissolve into the air, 
‘To reappear transfigured on the screen, 
in. wy fancy this; and now once more 
In part trausfigured, through the open door 
Appears the self-same scene. 


Seated I see the two again, 

But not alone ; they entertain 

A little angel unaware, 

With face as round as is the moon; 
A royal guest with flaxen hair, 
Who, throned upon his lofty chair, 
Drums on the table with his spoon, 
Then drops it careless on the floor, 
Yo grasp at things unseen before, 
Are these celestial manners ? These 
The ways that win, the arts that please ? 
Ab, yes; consider well the guest, 
And whatsoe’er he does seems best , 
He ruleth by the right divine 

Of helplessness, so lately born 

In purple chambers of the morn, 

As sovereign over thee and thine. 
He speaketh not, and yet there lies 
4 conversation in his eyes; 





The golden silence of the Greek, 
The gravest wisdom of the wise, 
Not spoken in language, but in looks 
More legible than printed books, 

As if he could but would not speak. 


And now, oh, monarch absolute, 
Thy power is put to proof ; for lo! 
Resistless, fathomless and slow, 
The nurse comes rustling like the sea, 
And pushes back thy chair and thee, 
And so good night to Kiug Canute. 
Iv. 
As one who walking in a forest sees 
A lovely landscape through the parted trees, 
Then sees it not for boughs that intervene, 
Or as we see the moon sometimes revealed 
Through drifting clouds, and then again con- 
cealed, 
So I beheld the scene. 


There are two guests at table now; 
The king, deposed, and older grown, 
No longer occupies the throne— 

The crown is on his sister’s brow ; 
A Princess from the Fairy Tales, 
‘The very pattern girl of girls, 
All-covered and embowered in curls, 
Rose-tinted from the Isle of Flowers, 
And sailing with soft silken sails 
From far-off Dreamland into ours. 
Above their bowls with rims of blue 
Four azure eyes of deeper hue 

Are looking, dreamy with delight ; 
Limpid as planets, that emerge 
Above the ocean's rounded verge, 
Soft shining through the summer night. 
Steadfast they gaze, yet nothing see 
Beyond the horizon of their bowls ; 
Nor care they for the world that rolls 
With all its freight of troubled souls 
Into the days that are to be. 


v. 
Again the tossing boughs shut out the scene, 
Again the drifting vapours intervene, 

Aud the moon's pallid disk is hidden quite ; 
Aud now I see the table wider grown, 
As round a pebble into water thrown 

Dilates a ring of light. 


I seo the table wider grown, 

I see it garlanded with guests, 

As if fair Ariadne’s Crown 

Out of the sky had fallen down ; 
Maidens within whose tender breasts 
A thousand restless hopes and fears, 
Forth reaching to the coming years, 
Flutter awhile, then quiet lie, 

Like timid birds that fain would fly, 
But do not dare to leave their nests ; 
And youths, who in their strength elate 
Challenge the van and front of fate, 
Eager as champions to be 

In the divine knight-errantry 

Of youth, that travels sea and land 
Seeking adventures, or pursues 
Through cities and through solitudes 
Frequented by the lyric muse, 

The phantom with the beckoning hand, 
That still allures and still eludes, 

Oh, sweet ijJusions of the brain! 

Oh, sudden thrills of fire and frost! 
The world is bright while ye remain, 
And dark and dead when ye are lost! 


VI. 
The meadow-brook, that seemeth to stand still 
Quickens its current as it nears the mill ; 
And so the stream of Time that lingereth 
In level places, and so dull appears, 
Runs with a swifter current as it nears 
The gloomy mills of Death. 


And now, like the magician’s scroll, 
That in the owner’s keeping shrinks 
With every wish he speaks or thinks, 
Till the last wish consumes the whole, 
The table dwindles, and again 

I see the two alone remain. 

The crown of stars is broken in parts ; 
Its jewels, brighter than the day, 
Have one by one been stolen away 

To shine in other homes and hearts. 
One is a wanderer now afar 

In Ceylon or in Zanzibar, 

Or sunny regions in Cathay; 

And one is in the boisterous camp, 
*Mid clink of arms and horse's tramp, 
And battle’s terrible array. 


I seo the patient mother read, 

With aching heart, of wrecks that float 
Disabled on those seas remote, 

Or of some great heroic deed 


| 
| 





On battle-fields, where thousands bleed 
To lift one hero into fame. 
Anxious she bends her graceful head 
Above those chronicles of pain, 
And trembles with a secret dread, 
Lest there among the drowned or slain 
She find the one beloved name, 
VII. 
After a day of cloud and wind and rain 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks eut again, 
And touching all the darksome woods with 
light, 
Smiles on the fields until they laugh and sing, 
Then like a ruby from the horizon’s ring 
Drops down into the night. 
What seeI now? The night is fair, 
The storm of grief, the clouds of care, 
The wind, the rain, have passed away ; 
The lamps are lit, the fires burn bright, 
The house is full of life and light— 
It is the Golden Wedding-day. 
The guests come thronging in once more, 
Quick footsteps sound along the floor, 
The trooping children crowd tie siair, 
And ia and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the corridor 
The sunshine of their golden hair. 


On the round table in the hall 
Another Ariadne’s Crown 
Out of the sky hath fallen down ; 
More than one Monarch of the Moon 
Ts drumming with his silver spoon ; 
The light of love shines over all. 
Oh, fortunate, oh, happy day! 
The people sing, the people say. 
The ancient bridegroom and the brid», 
Serenely smiling on the scene, 
Behold well-pleased on every side 
Their forms and f atures multiplied, 
As the reflection of a light 
Between two burnished mirrors gleams, 
Or lamps upon a bridge at night 
Stretch on and on before the sight, 
Till the long vista endless seems. 
* Pendre la cremaillere, to hang the crane, is the French 


expression for a house-warmiug, or the first party given 
in a new house, 








Tuene is now living at Lower Hale Cottages, nea* 
Margate, Mrs. Mary Brockwan, née King, who was 
born on the 30th of September, 1772, aud baptized 
on the 4th of the following month. Her eldest son, 
Thomas Brockman, who has recently completed his 
80th year, is also still living. 

THE newest earrings in Paris are of bone. They 
are cut in the form of many-pointed stars tipped 
with different colours. A small star fastens in tlie 
lobe of the ear, and a larger one hangs underneath. 
They are very odd and very pretty. The first made 
were exhibited at the Vienna Exposition. 

Tue AsHANTEE War Mupau.—The Ashantee war 
medal is very properly to be awarded to all those 
who were on the Gold Coast duriug the progress of 
the war, whether or not tiiey were engaged befo™ 
theenemy. The decision is to be commended, seein, 
that it will prevent much heartburniung among those 
who left England in the hope of taking the field, but 
who, either from ill-health, the want of transport, or 
other causes, were unable to do so. 

Two Russian guns, trophies of the Crimean war, 
have been received at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
having been returned from Colchester, where they 
stood for about 17 years. Several other trophies of 
a similar character have been given up by other 
towns, and are on their way to Woolwich, where 
they wil] be broken up. There are very few Russian 
guns to be seen in the Royal Arsenal, and these are, 
generally speaking, only such as are remarkable for 
some peculiarity—one, for instance, having a cannon 
ball from a British gun lodged in the muzzle and 
jammed fast, 

Some Roman ladies have presented to the king, to- 
gether with an address, one of the largest bouquets of 
flowers ever seen. It was chiefly composed of 
camellias of different colours, and the vase coutain- 
ing it was woven round with an infinite number of 
violets of different sorts. On the base was the 
inscription, elegantly designed with moguet flowers, 
“To His Majesty the King of Italy, some Roman 
ladies, 23rd March, 1874.” This maguificent nose- 
gay stood upon a groundwork of ivy, and as it was 
being carried across the Piazza di Spagna, on its way 
up to the Quirinal, it looked like a flowery mountain, 
and attracted universal adwiration. 

Picture Framrs.—lIt is not everybody who has 
taste in choosing picture-frames. ‘l'o many, there- 
fore, a few simple rules for framing chromos will be 
acceptable. As a general rule, the predominant 
colours in a picture should be taken as a guide. 
Black walnut frames, or brown panels, will be suit- 
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able for bright pictures, while dark pictures, and 
especially those in which brown predominates, should 
always be framed ix gold.. When unable to decide 
between the two, take a gold frame by all means, as 
gold will agree with every picture. Black walnut, 
especially when enriched by delicate engraved and 
gilt lines, is likewise very beautiful. The width of 
the frame should also be determined by the cha- 
racter of the picture, The stronger the picture the 
wider the frame should be. Width of frame adds 
to the importance and dignity of the picture, The 
style of wall-paper should, in some degree, influence 
the selection of a frame. Whenthe paper is figured, 
the frame should be wide, in order to separate the 
picture from the paper. The best background for 
pictures is a neutral gray or a dark maroon, 





THE 
BLENKARNE INHERITANCE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” “The Ebony Casket,” 
“ Tie Secret of Schwarzenburg,’’ etc., etc. 


—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 

At Garden Reach the absence of General Van- 
sittaut had made little impression except it might be 
with Aimée, the Hindoo woman, who went wander- 
ing about her master’s deserted apartments with the 
alternations of rage and triumph, despair and exul- 
tation that characterized her impetuous, undisciplined 
nature, The blood-stained towels and garments had 
not escaped her search. She pondered over them 
with a fierce intensity of thought which, however, 
failed to show her the true explanation, Finally 
ske ordered her own palanqguin, and declared her 
intention of following the master to Allahabad, 
There was no one there of sufficient authority to 
gainsay this determination, and accordingly one cool 
morving, just as the sun was rising, Aimée’s 
palanquin appeared in the narrow avenue of the 
general’s country seat, and Aimée herself descended 
from it with a little hesitancy, but yet with a gleam 
of triumphant satisfaction in her eyes. 

“ Where is the sahib general?” she asked of the 
Hindoo servant, who rose up from his mat by the 
entrance way as her light step crossed the stone 
flagging. 

* His excellency is over beyond. He has just had 
his coffee and is enjoying his pipe.” 

Aimée followed the man’s glance, and saw a 
familiar figure, in a well-known dressing-gown, re- 
clining comfortably in a hammock, swung under a 
vine-hung arbour. 

“And where is the valet, Adam?” she asked, 
hoping to hear that the latter was engaged at a 
distance, and she could have speech with the general 
undisturbed by his presence. 

The dull fellow stared at her, and repeated : 

* Adam, Adam a 

“Soul of stupidity, I mean the general’s valet, 
Adam,” retorted Aimée, impatiently. 

“The sahib Adam. Oh, yes, he is not here. He 
has not been here since the sahib general came.” 

“Good! It is better than I could expect,” 
muttered Aimée, and walked swiftly toward the 
arbour, assuming her softest look and meekest smile. 

Light as was her step, the occupant of the ham- 
mock turned, and calmly puffing a cloud of silver- 
edged smoke all about him, he said, in the full 
soldier voice she knew so well: 

“Halt there, Aimée! What brings you to Alla- 
habad without my orders?” 

“The soul of Aimée sickened for her master’s 
voice. The desolation frenzied her. Let my master 
pardon his slave!” 

And the woman knelt down and Iaid her face in 
the dust. 

“It was foolishly done, woman, But get you into 
the house, and trouble me nut with your presence 
until I call for it,” answered he. 

“But, my lord, my master,” began Aimée, as she 
rose and came a step nearer the hammock. 

“ Peace,” thundered the general. ‘‘ Have I not said 
it? Dol give the same command twice?” 

Aimée made a mute obeisance and turned, and 
with a lowering brow retreated to the house, going 
backward all the way. When she reached the 
threshold, however, she turned with a sullen, malig- 
nant glance, muttering: 

“ Ay, I will wait till you call me before I speak 
again, but I can watch and listen—ay, and act.” 

She hastened into the quarters she had occupied 
before on similar visits, and finding the native servant 
plied him with questions, growing more and more 
puzzled at the answers. 

The sahib general—what had he done? Why, 
he had eaten and slept, and walked a little, and rode 
twice, 

* But has he been alone?” 








“ All alone, except when he first came. The sahib 
doctor was with him then.” 

“ And Adam ?” 

“Yes, maybe. I forget about Adam. I think he 
went away with the doctor, answered the servaut, 
dubiously. 

“It is strange!” muttered the puzzled Aimée; 
“none of them seem to know anything about Adam. 


I never knew the general to do without him so long.” 


And, aloud, she questioned farther : 

** And the general does nothing but eat, and sleep, 
and ride, and is all alone, and yet drives poor Aimée 
away when she comes, ‘hat is strange.” 

“Ah! he talks with the pen like the monshee,” 
replied the other, eagerly, glad to have something 
positive to tell, “He writes, and writes, and many 
letters has he sent away.” 

“ Ah, yes,” spoke Aimée, hastily, “now you have 
understanding, good Abjub. And where does the 
general sit when he writes ?” 

“Tn the little room out from his chamber. It is 
there I take his letters and papers that come down 
from.Calicut.” 

“ And it is there I must put the cooling drinks and 
the tempting basket of fruit,” said Aimée, eagerly. 
“No one understands his tastes so well as I.” > 

And she smiled broadly, showing the pearly row of 
even teeth beneath, as her hand crept under the folds 
of her dress and closed over the bunch of keys con- 
cealed there, 

She went up at once, her way undisputed by the 
servants, who had known the privileged position she 
held in other days, and busied herself in putting the 
room in order, as it really needed. 

Now and then she cast a sharp. quick glance out 
of the window which showed the arbour and the 
swinging hammock, Swiftly her supple fingers 
applied the keys till they had found one to fit the 
lock of the large drawer of the writing-table, as, of 
course, one would, for had she not taken the bunch 
of keys from the general’s room in Calcutta, and did 
not the label fastened with them on the steel ring 
say “ Allahabad”? 

Aimée smiled again triumphantly. She held in her 
hands the opening of all the doors and locked places 
in the house. And while others slept could not Aimée 
wake and wander where she would? 

“It is the secret I want,” she murmured, fiercely ; 
“the secret that will make Amri’s path clear to walk 
in. Then Aimée will go, and even the sahib general’s 
voice shall not call her back.” 

Now she opened the drawer and contented herself 
with glancing in, smiling darkly as she saw a 
letter lying nearly finished, and commencing “ Dear 
Algeron.” 

**Amri will read it, and Amri must answer it. It is 
well I sent him one of the captain’s letters. He has 
a cunning band, he will copy it safely,” mused she. 
“T was foolish not to havecharged him to make sure 
work with this Algeron. If I could have gone with 
him. There were many ways, it must be so easy 
a thing to do on shipboard. ‘Tush! just a push, a 
careless shove on a dark night, and none would ever 
know how it was done. I am only afraid Amri will 
be cowardly.” 

She glanced at the papers longingly, but reso- 
lutely closed the drawer, consoling herself with the 
thought: 

“Not now. Ican wait. I can wait patiently, but 
I shall read every line there.” 

She made good her word. That night, when all 
the rest of the household slumbered, and while the 
regular breathing of the sleeping occupant came to 
her ears from the master’s chamber, Aimée sat three 
livelong hours, never so much as rustling a paper, 
over the general’s desk, and sifted its contents 
thoroughly. She had learned more than she antici- 
pated, for, lo! there in the blank book with the locked 
clasps was a diary, or rather a biography written 
day by day, but going back twenty years into a 
history that would evidently make all things clear as 
noonday for herself, but, best of all, for Amri. 

He was writing it up—that, then, was the secret of 
his solitary retirement. 

Aimée clapped her hands noiselessly. Let him 
write, and night by night she would come and read, 
and reading, copy and send away to Amri. What 
could be more satisfactory ? 

She stole away with an exulting heart, which, 
however, received a terrible blow the next day when 
papers and letters arrived from below. She heard 
something the messenger said about a great cata- 
strophe, and hastened out to hear what it might be. 
But at almost the first sentence her blood seemed to 
chill with horror. 

The steamer was wrecked—the steamer that had 
taken Amri away from Calcutta. 

She clung to the doorway where she stood, and a 
fierce rage came over her, an insane passion as if 
wind and sea had conspired against her. It never 
occurred to her that others were stricken. Alone 





she saw her beautiful Amri going down into the voil- 
ing surge. Her handsome boy, her idol, her one 
treasure, for whom she was planning and plotting. 
What was the value of the noble steawship, with the 
costly cargo and priceless freight of human souls, 
even though it had gone down to its ocean grave, ix 
the eyes of this wild Hindoo woman? Nothing— 
nothing whatever, if ouly Amri was saved. 

She heard, as in a dream, the general's husky 
voice demanding the papers, while her dizzy brain 
whirled and seethed, and her heart beat with a hard, 
fierce pain, for she knew when he read the names of 
the boat’s company which had been picked up by the 
companion steamer and brought in again to Calcutta, 
that neither Algeron Vausittant’s nor Amri’s name 
was among the saved, 

She got away somewhere, and lay in a numbed 
heap, paying no attention to what was going or 
about her, and caring for nothing, nothiug iu the 
world now, not even for the anxious suspense whick 
she knew the general must also be suffering. So a 
week wenton. How she lived, why she did not die, 
the unhappy mother inquired not. At the expiration 
of that time came joyful news. The missing boat's 
company had been taken off an island and carried te 
Bombay, and were already forwarded again upor 
their journey. Conspicuous among the names, of 
course, was that of General Vansittant’s son, aud the 
details of the great sufferings of the survivors were 
given in sufficiently extravagant terms, all owing, as 
was asserted, to the unprecedentedly barbarous con- 
duct of one of the passengers, who stole away to a 
passing ship with the boat, leaving his companions 
to perish. 

Roused from her great trance of horror, Aimée was 
once more keen and vigilant. She knew in a moment 
who was the passenger who had fled with the boat 
She even exulted in this proof of Amri’s earnestuess. 

“It would have been an excellent thing—a safe 
thing,” she muttered, without a single compunctious 
thought for other men and women and children, who 
must have borne such heavy grief had not the im 
famous plan miscarried. ‘* Amri did not count on the 
young man’s escaping. Itis well I arranged to write 
him. I must send a letter promptly to warn him to 
be prepared for him. I know he has managed te 
secure the belt and the papers. His leaving thus 
proves it tome. Well done, my Amri. I witl ferret 
out the whole secret, and then [ will follow you.” 

Once again she crept about the house with stealthy 
steps while others slept, and again she returned to 
her midnight labours, which were necessarily slow 
aud tedious, for she had little practice of penmanship 
of late, and she set herself resolutely to copying the 
whole contents of the clasped book. 

One night she found something startling; for sbe 
sprang up, her great black eyes all aflame with 
delirious joy, and ran out—out in the garden, ard 
flung herself down, and fairly cried out with very 
excess of joy. 

“Oh, wonoderful—oh, dazzling fortune!” she re 
peated to herself again and again. “If I had only 
known, I would have gone with him. We would 
have waited for nothing else, My Amri should have 
had his palace by this time. But he has it! he has 
the wonderful belt with him! Oh, the matchless 
secret! I could fly on the wings of the wiud te 
reach Amri and secure the safety of the belt! If he 
should lose it! Ah, evil powers, if Amri should lose 
it before I tell! But shall I dare tell him? Shall I 
dare trust the knowledge to a letter? Who knows 
what danger might come from it? No,no! I wilt 
only charge him not to lose it—to hold it safe all £ 
come. Oh, wonderful, magic belt! It shall makes 
queen of Aimée, and her son a prince!” 

Then, remembering that she had left the desk 
unlocked, she crept back in her stealthy fashion, and 
replaced everything as she found it, that the generat’s 
careful eye might find no signs of disturbance. While 
she was doing this she heard a quick movement from 
the other room, and then the low-muttered words of 
the disturbed sleeper. Shading her taper with her 
hand, Aimée crept out of the roum, and then some 
sudden impulse came to her, and she went boldly 
into the general’s room, stepping lightly over the 
servant, whose dark limbs were stretched before the 
threshold, 

‘‘My master,” she spoke, softly, “you called 
What will you have?” 

No answer. Advancing still nearer to the bedside, 
Aimée cautiously flung the taper’s glow upen the 
couch. A hand hanging over the side, the sleeve 
pushed up from the wrist, caught her attemtion. 
A long, narrow seam left its zig-zag red line across 
the wrist. Aimée stared at it in deep amazement, 
then hastily lowered her taper, and carefully scruti- 
nized the sleeper’s face. A tiger glow broke ever 
her own and mingled with the wild amazement and 
incredulity there. The features, the contour, the 
general air, all were similar to that of the master she 
bad so long served with conflicting sentiments of fear 
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and love, But upon close scrutiny she saw the differ- 
ence. 

And that hand! Would Aimée ever forget that 

savage moment when, in her jealous rage at Adam’s 
refusing her admittance to the general’s private 
room, she had sprung upon him, and, in the fashion 
of the fierce, wild animal she really was, had fastened 
those small white teeth of hers upon his wrist? 
Would she ever forget? for from that moment she 
well knew had begun the weakening of the influence 
she had once held over the general. 
Satisfied at length, the woman slowly withdrew, 
exiinguished her taper, and crept into her hammock, 
beside which her o-vn especial handmaiden was lying 
fast asleep. 

But at that early hour in whichall Indian estab- 
lishments alike bestir themselves, she was up again 
and out iv the courtyard, looking for Ahdoohlah, the 
chief of the palanquin bearers. 

Ahdoohlah was a straight, smart young Rajpoot, 
with a brighter intelligence of look than the majority 
of his class. 

Aimée began by talking about the soft-eyed, 
graceful young Naiua left behind in Calcutta, upon 
whom, as she knew, Ahdoohlah cast many an admir- 
ing and longing eye. 

“IT shall help you myself when it comes time for 
you to make the marriage presents,” she said; 
“and I will persuade the master to be generous with 

you. 
. Upon which Ahdoohlah salaamed to Aimée almost 
as profoundly as he would have done to the sahib 
himself. 

“ And by the way, Ahdoohlah, what has become of 
the sahib Adam?” she said, carelessly. “He came 
with you when the sabib general made ‘his 
journoy ?” 

“You say right,” returned Ahdoohlah, look- 
ing down thoughtfully, “He came with us part of 





the way.” 

“* And did the general keep to the palanquin‘all the 
way?” 

* Oh, no, he rode sometimes, and the sahib 


Adam wentin the palanquin,” was the artless re- 
joinaer. 

Aimée stared at him, and knit her black eyebrows 
in perplexity, aud then her face cleared again. 

“T see,” she said, “it was when you rested at-the 
bungalows that the chauge was made. Your bearers 
were sent out torest, and the sahib Adam stayed 
alone with his master?” 

The man nodded. 

“ Now, Ahdoohlah, think deep before you answer. 
Where was it that the sahib Adam left you, that 
there was but one sahib either in the palanquin or on 
the horse?” 

“It was Meerzapoor, 
slowly. 

Aine stamped her foot impatiently. 

“Think, Abdoohlah! Shut your eyes and go back 
with the mind.” 

“They were aloue so long at Meerzapoor,” whim- 
pered Ahdoohlab, ‘‘and the sahib doctor was there 
waiting for us, and we were sent away to the dak- 
bearers’ quarters and rested, while the new bearers 
took on the palanquin, and in their turn waited 
for us. I can only tell that when we got into 
Allahabad the sahib Adam was not there, for the 
sahib general got out of the palanquin alone.” 

“Tt is at Meerzapoor then I must search,” mut- 
tered Aimée, under her breath, and knit her forehead 
again with its tangle of perplexed lines. 

Ahdoohlah was looking at her with aroused 
curiosity, and presently made aware of it the woman 
turned slowly saying, carelessly : 

“He lost the amulet I hung on his chain. If I 
could know just everywhere the palanquin stopped, I 
am sure I could find it, for these sacred things are 
never lost, and who knows what misfortune may 
come witout it ?” 

Ahdoollah glanced down at the sacred thread 
knotied across his own dusky shoulder and shared 
her concern, 

“I wiil find out about it all,” said he, * when I go 
back to-morrow.” 

“That is well,” replied Aimée, and returned to the 
house, but took care to keep out of the general’s way, 
for surely the general it seemed to be. 

She marvelled herself at the striking likeness, now 
she saw him again in the general’s familiar clothes, 
with the gray hair arranged in the latter’s peculiar 
fashion. 

‘The proceedings of the day confirmed what she had 
already heard of the master’s method of passing the 
time. He rose early, breakfasted, and went out to 
walk in the garden, or to smoke in the hammock, 
Then he came in and spent two hours steadily at his 
writing-table. After that, a siesta during the heat of 
the day, and as it grew cooler more writing ; then 
dinner, and a gallop over to the parade ground and 
back again. It was very a simple liie—no company 


perhaps,” returned he, 


whatever, for the few officersof rank to warrant thei* 
calling were sent away with the general’s regrets, but 
the assurance of his impartial retirement from al 

visiting. 

Meantime the biography grew but slowly, as it 
seomed to Aimée’s impatience, though she found 
work enough in copying. Little enough did the un- 
conscious writer suspect whose eager hand turned 
each freshly-written page, what gloating eye ran 
swiftly along each newly-developed revelation. 

For one explanation she waited feverishly. What 
had become of the true General Vansittant? And 
who was this man who had served him so many years 
as a servant, and had now stepped into his: place and 
assumed his name? One moment her cheek paled 
beneath the horrible belief that her master had been 
murdered, and the next she gnashed her teeth in rage, 
fearing that he had gone himself secretly to England, 
and would discover the false position of Amri and 
ruin all her ambitious plans. . 

She made a hurried journey. to: Meerzapoor, an 
came back with all her plans matured, the ambush 
cunningly laid, ready at a single touch to: fall away 
and precipiiate those who alone had power to meddle, 
with her son's movements into its deadly: pitfall. 

Only one thing she waited for—the completion. of 
the journal. 

‘* And then,’’ she said, over and over to herself, 
“and then for Amri and Aimée prosperity and riches 
and honour, and the gallows to the murderers of 
General Ralph Vansittant!” 





CHAPTER XIV, 

Tue next day Frank Osborne found himself Took- 
ing longingly towards the manor-house even before 
the accustomed hour of recreation came around, and 
his thoughts, despite his best efforts; were continually: 
querying how would Aubrey Roscoe receive him) 
when he presented himself for a reuewal of their 
acquaintauce, and what could be the origin of the 
mysterious feud between Blenkarne Terrave and its 
aucient mauor house. 

Lady Blenkarne sent for him to come to the library 
just after dinner, aud there had been an opportunity 
for him to propose the last questfon, but a wearied, 
exhausted look on her face warned him to refrain. 

The immediate matter she had occasion to speak 
about referred to the new attendant she proposed to 

lace as.a sort of subordinate to John, and she was 
auxious that Frank should see two candidates and 
choose between them. 

“ Faithfulness and reticence; you understand, are 
most important requisites,” concluded she. ‘I will 
not have a babbling tongue around me, nor must 
the fellow have followers or visitors. Insure these, 
and pay him whatever he asks. I rely upon you to 
settle the: affair.” 

“T have been thinking: about myself, Lady Blen- 
karne,”’ spoke Frank, promptly but respectfully. ‘I 
had not given it a thought until yesterday, when I 
discovered that a travelling acquaintance of mine 
lives in Exeter. It will bea source of pleasure to; 
me if I renew the acquaintance. I have been think- 
ing why I could not Lave a room-up in the town and 
have it understood that at such hours, on such days, 
I shall be there.” 

“An excellent arrangement,” she said, languidly. 
“Tt will be much healthier for you too. I should 
think it would be a vast relief to change the air, and 
leave behind all the depressing influences of that 
schoolroom, Under the circumstances it would be 
pleasanter for me likewise. Then you are free to 
entertain whatever friends you choose without any 
regard to their suitability here.” 

‘** You have no restrictions, then?” he asked, the 
colour mounting faintly into his cheek. 

“ Certainly not; why shouldI? The restriction’s 
only in regard to your answering any personal ques- 
tions in reference: to myself or Sir Marmaduke. I 
thought that was all understood. The happier you 
are, the wider your acquaintance in the place, the 
better I shall be pleased. You must allow me to 
pay the rent and furnish the apartments becomingly, 
for I would suggest that you retain a suite, and I see 
not why you might not sleep there as frequently as 
you like, especially if we provide John with a fellow- 
servant.” 

‘*You are only too kind to me, Lady Blenkarne,” 
said Frank, with deep omotion ; “if only I could feel 
that my office was not a sinecure.”’ 

“But a@ very necessary sinecure, my dear Mr. 
Osborne. Don’t I understand how much more of a 
feat it is for you to teach this pupil to count a dozen 
than to take ordinary lads through Virgil? Don't 
undervalue your own services. I promise you, if you 
will only din t ing him to go through a 
public representation likeany ordinary person for ten 
minutes, twice a year, I shall consider twenty times 
your salary, a poor requital. There, let us leave the 
trying subject. I was intending to order the car- 











riage foradrive. Supposivg you go with me, and we 





settle the affair of the rooms promptly. Besides, I 
promised to go and look at a new picture in the 
gallery; and your judgment will help me. It will 
pass away the time.” Herethere broke in a weary 
sigh. “If not. otherwise promised, will you not 
accompany me, Mr. Osborne?” 

‘* With. much pleasure, your ladyship,” replied 
Frank. 

And so it happened that her ladyship’s grand car- 
riage drew up at the door of the picture-gallery, 
and Frank descended and assisted Lady Blenkarno 
to alight, and gave her his'arm, while a little knot of 
spectators looked on in idle curiosity. 

Glancing toward his: companion, Frank discovered 
a contemptuous smile curling her lip, but she made 
no —em 

The gallery held_a little. crowd likewise attracted, 
it seemed, by the fame of the new picture. 

Still retaining her hold on his arm, Lady Blenkarne 
gently guided tle tutor out of the crowd to the rear 
of the gallery. 

“We will not mix with the crowd. Let us wait 
until it has thinned,” she whispered; “ but there is 
a little favourite of mine out beyond, which will well 
repay our attention.. I know you will like it as much 
as I do.” 

T'wo gentlemen were just before them as they 
paused before the picture, One a slender, graceful 
young man with dark, Spanish complexion and mag- 
nificent black eyes, whose face they could see, but 
the other stood with his back toward them. 

The latter turned, however, ‘as Lady Blenkarno 
spoke, and Frank recognized at once the grave, fine- 
looking gentleman who had been with Ethel Roscoe 
in the lane. He felt Lady Blenkarne’s fingers clench 
a desperate hold upon his arm, and, turning, saw her 
eyes flashing with a proud, feverish glow, her cheeks 
all scarlet, her head thrown back to its haughtiest 
height. 

“Yes, my dear Mr. Osborne,” ‘she said, in a new, 
unnaturally gay tone, speaking fast aud lightly, “ here 
is the little gem I promised to show you. Now tell 
me if I have exaggerated its beauties ?” 

She moved forward gracefatly, her delicately 
gloved hand pointing to the picture, and seemed 
entirely oblivious of the presence of any other soul 
in the gallery except himself. 

The gentleman stood for a moment like one trans- 
fixed by an uncauny spell, looking straight into her 
face, with a wild, wistful,'imploring glance. Then 
suddenly a black; stern shadow dropped over him, 
his lip curled in a cold contempt, he stepped back- 
ward, made an odd gesture, and said calmly to his 
companion: 

“ We will look in here at another and more agree- 
able moment, if you please, Captain Vansittant.” 

Scarcely a moment more, and they were alone in 
that part of the gallery. Lady Blenkarne’s face had 
grown deadly pale. Frank saw the white teeth 
gnuawiug upon the pallid lip in fierce determination— 
he could feel the chilly dampness of her hand, and 
the swaying of her form. 

“Let me bring you a seat, Lady Blenkarne,” ex- 
claimed Frank, in much alarm. 

“Nay,” returned she, sternly. “I need nothing. 
Look at the picture! Talkto me! I will have no 
notice taken of this idiotic weakness of mine.” 

Hardly knowing what he said, Frank attempted to 
make a few remarks about the painting. Before he 
finished, she said, quietly: 

“Thank you, my friend. Iam quite recovered. 
We will have our look now at the new picture. And 
you must tell me if I shall buy it for the one vacant 
panel in the upper hall. See, this is it! Is not the 
colouring a little exaggerated? But that outline is 
wonderful. Yes, I like it better than I anticipated. 
I wish I had seen it before there was a public exlibi- 
tion. It is no advantage to it that so many plebeian 
eyes have examined it to-day.” 

And here she laughed lightly, with a ring of scorn 
still, and glanced around behind her, as if she had 
spoken for other ears than his. All the remainder of 
their stay in the gallery she talked incessantly, 
brilliantly, and most entertainingly, but it was pain- 
fully evident to her companion that it was under an 
unnatural excitement. 

“ And now we must not forget your rooms,” spoke 
she, abruptly, as they crossed the upper hall. “The 
office ought to be here. Supposing you inquire.” 

He did so, and the janitor came out promptly. 

“Just one suite left,” he began, volubly. “The 
other was taken this morning, The two make the 
very finest apartments in the building, and admirably 
suited for gentlemen of taste. Rather expensive, to 
be sure, in comparison with the upper floor rooms, 
but just look at the convenience of those, and their 
incomparable situation.” 

“Tet me see them,” interrupted her ladyship, 
testily. ‘ But if there is no choice, there is nothing 
to do but accept them, I suppose.” 

“Tf you had the choice 1 am very sure you would 
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still prefer these that are left. The other young | 


gentlemau seemed chiefly actuated by the warmth. 
The suu lies a little longer in the windows of the 
left hand apartment, but at this season I hardly call 
that a recommendation, However, Colonel Blen- 
karne said his young friend is just from a tropical 
‘climate, which makes a difference, no doubt,” ex- 
plained the janitor, throwing open the door as he 
spoke. “Now here you have these corner windows, 
which give a view of both streets—and only look at 
this one! There, do you sce how you look across 
that gap in the roofs, and have that lovely bit of rural 
landscape? Ourartists are always admiring this win- 
dow. ‘Those magnificent woods are the park of the 
Blenkarne Terrace, a magnificent old place, and be- 
hind you see the turrets of the house.” 

The man did not recognize her ladyship, who 
smiled, as she carelessly followed his eager gestures, 
and said to Frank: 

“TI think he is right. You would certainly have 
selected this suite.” 

“Except for the terms,” said Frank, a little rue- 
fully. “Itis highly necessary that I should begin 
to learn to economize.” 

“The terms are not for your consideration,” she 
returned, in her most autocratic tone. “The whole 
affair is mine nowy I mean to furnish it for you, 
also, according tomy whim. Whon I am ready for 
you to take possessiow:Iwill send you the key. I 
promise you therewhall!beenothing to shock your 
saste. 

“But, Lady Blénkarne-—“"he began. 

She madeaavarning  gesturessand reiurasd,. xo 
proachfullys 

“Do yowdeny meso: simple'a pleasure? It is for 
my own ¢ratificationd ask it... Colonel Blenkarne’s 
shivering Bast: Indiamprotégé-hasstakewxthe. first 
selection, but we with makechian ruc hisiblandemmore 
than once.” 

She turned to the man quietly, handing hinva banks 


mote as she said: 





“You may go. Give mertliokey.: The:roomsare 


‘no longer in your keeping,” 

Somewhat astonished at this summary dealing, the 
janitor took the note, glanced at it sharply to be sure 
that it was more than enough for a first quarter’s ad- 

“vance, and, bowing, withdrew. 

Her ladyship walked thoughtfully around the 
rooms, glaucing up and down, and evidently taking 
mental notes. At the window looking towards Blen- 
karne Terrace she paused, and a low, sweet smile 
crept from her lips over her whole face, 

“ Yes,” said she, “I shall spend my prettiest fancy 
here. At this distance I can make Blenkarne Terrace 
@ pleasant thought to you. When you look out hence 
you will see its beauties, and forget its hidden 
skeletons. ‘There are two or three trees I see that 
hide a good deal. I will have them cutdown. You 
must have a powerful field-glass on a bracket here, 
and we will contrive some sort of signal so that, when 
you are here, you can look over, and know whether 
you are wanted there. Doesn’t it sound romantic? I 
have not had so pretty an opportunity for inuocent 
enjoyment for a longtime. Now shall be absorbed 
and entertained for a week at least. Thank you, Mr. 
Osborne.” 

“ Thank me for allowing you to use me like a 
prince,” said Frank Osborne, a little ruefully. “ Dear 
Lady Blenkarne, if there was only a way for me to 
repay you.” 

“Thank you again, I think you will repay me. 
You will be my friend,” she said, turning around and 
looking at him earnestly. “ Understand me,” she 
added, with quiet dignity of manner, “ Such a friend 
as a strong, right-minded young mau can be to his 
lonely mother. Do you know how old I am? I shall 
be forty when the snows come again.” 

And with this she turned and walked away again 
to the window, Thence she turned and said with a 
strong passion shaking her rich, full voice: 

**Oh, if only you were my son!” 

The tears rose into Frank Osborne’s eyes. How 
gracefully she had crushed the vague, shadowy fear 
that had bven rising in his thoughts at the continued 
favours heaped upon him. He felt ashamed, re- 
buked, and inexpressibly grateful beside. 

* Alas! would indeed such had been my favoured 
lot,” he answered, sadly. ‘I have never known a 
mother’s loving care, or tender friendship. Dear 
Lady Blenkarne, it seems you are taking something 
of her character out of the generous beneficence of 
your nature.” 

“T fear I am selfish even in my friendship,” re- 
turned she, gravely, “for, ah! it is such a delight to 
bestow favours where one finds true worth, and I am 
so grateful to find some one who will not, I am sure, 
be false and treacherous. But we have strayed from 
fact to sentiment. Our errand accomplished, let us 
take leave of these bare and comfortless rooms. You 
must not have a single glimpse, until you come to 
take possession of the transformation I shall make.” 


And then under her breath she murmured too low 
for him to hear: 

“Colonel Blenkarne’s protégé and mine side by 
side. Wonders never cease.” 

As they passed out Frank lacked the door and gave 
her the key. At the same instant the other door un- 
closed and they were agaiutconfronted by Colonel 
Blenkarne and his youthful companion. 

Lady Blenkarne swept by them majestically, and 
descended to the street with such swiftness Frank 
could scarcely keep pace with her. When she was 
fairly seated in the carriage she discovered that she 
had dropped her handkerchief. A look of keen 
annoyance swept across her face. 

** It must not be found there!” sheexclaimed, and 
called the footman, but Frank interposed. 


to look.” 

“Thank youjI should not mind, but there are my 
initials embroidered on it, and who can tell who 
might pick it up?” 

Frank ran lightly up the steps, but when he 
reached the landing-place paused abruptly. 

There was the gentleman—Colonel Blenkarne, as 
he concluded: it’ must:.be—standing alone by the 
corner doorj:with:thié-dainty morsel of cambric and 
embroidery in‘his:hand, lookiug down upon it with 
a fagethinteexpressed avfiérce conflict of some sort! 
One moment-hercarrieditito his lips with a fervour 
of passtonateadoration\iathe gesture, and the next, 
witha look of uttemhorromand loathing, he flung it 
from him, awd itfell flattering to the floor, while he 
disappeared bélrindthe: closiag door. 

Frank quietlypdvanesd and socured the handker- 
chief, and camried*itito its lawful ownor, but refrained 
from any accowwst:of tlie little episode he«had wit- 
nessed. And tlieecarriage was: driven swiftly home, 

The young gentleman, it seemed, was. not) quite 
satisfied with theexercise already taken, but ordered 
the chestnut audigallépped away again. Hoe could 
not but smile at his own weakness:-when he found his 
heart beating a little higher aud faster as be turned 
imagain at the lane and came nearer and nearer the 
pictaresque old place. Fortune again favoured him. 
A group of people were out im the vine arbour, and 
he saw Miss Koscoe point out his approach, upon 
which his Venetian acquaintance came forward and 
made a sign for him to pause, 

Aubrey Roscoe was in a decidedly cheerful mood, 
and received Frank with unusual warmth considering 
the reserved, stately ways natural to him. 

“ My sister related the romantic adventure in which 
you played the hero’s part,” he said, gaily, “and my 
mother is very positive that it is only through your 
instrumentality that they escaped the deadliest peril. 
You were not intending to pass without calling, I 
hope,”’ he continued, courteously ; “pray dismount 
and join our little party at a rustic supper that is 
coming off presently out in the arbour. It would give 
us all great pleasure,” 

Nothing loth to comply, Frank dismounted and 
fastened his horse, and then accompanied Aubrey to 
the arbour. 

Madame Roscoe received him with great cordiality, 
aud presented him, with a little air of impressiveness, 
to her brother, Colonel Blenkarne, who in turn intro- 
duced Captain Algeron Vansittaut. 

Colonel Blenkarne did not remember him as the 
escort of Lady Blenkarne. Frank read this rather 
welcome assurance at his first glance. It was not so 
strange, for it was very evident her ladyship had 
absorbed all his attention. Captain Vansittant, he 
fancied, was not so unobservant and forgetful, al- 
though the gentleman made no allusion to any pre- 
vious meeting. 

‘The two young men eyed each other a little mis- 
trustfully, and were vaguely conscious of a secret 
antagonism. 

Ethel Roscoe gave him a frank, cheery smile as she 
put her hand lightly into his at the moment of 
greeting, 

“Your friend, Sir Bruin, took leave of us without 
leaving his regrets. for you, Mr.. Osborne, which was 
rather bearish in him, I must confess. Nevertheless 
the keeper was profuse in his thanks, and rewarded 
us all generously. See! he left tickets to admit a 
dozen iuto the performance. Half of them are cer- 
tainly yours. I hope you appreciate the privilege 
conferred.” 

She slipped ‘her hand into the lace pocket of her 
pretty black silk apron, and drew out the gorgeous 
bits of pasteboard, and held them out to him laugh- 
ingly. 

* The ridiculous creature !” supplemented Madame 
Roscoe. ‘‘Asif any of our family would venture 
into that low place among such plebeian people.” 

“Nay,” returned Ethel, still merrily, “I must 
honestly confess that I can imagine circumstances 


” 


“Let me go, your ladyship. I know just where» 


“Simple and natural, you mean, dear,” returned 
Ethel, quietly, bata faint flush rose to her cheek. 

“I must admit that [also share Miss Roscoe’s 
sentiments,” spoke Frank, earnestly. “I think it 
would be an exceedingly entertaining thing for our 
whole party to use the tickets, and enjoy the sport. 
And imagine how delighted they would be to see us— 
especially the bear !” 

Ethel gave hima grateful glance, understanding 
that he had meant to come forward to her relief, but 
did not pursue the subject. 

Captain Vansittant did not appear to his usual 
advantage. He wasa little nervous and constrained, 
like one scarcely familiar with the society of ladies, 
and he only broke in upon the conversation with fit. 
ful bursts of admiration for everything he h&d seen 
in England except the climate. He had a way, how- 
ever, of continually staring at Ethel, that made her 
colour more than once, and turn away in keen relief 
to Frank’s easy, friendly politeness of manner. 

She took him a little way from the arbour to show 
hima magnificent blue salvia in blossom, and while 
there said earnestly : 

“Tthank you for remembering my caution, Mr. 
Osborne. Aubrey agrees with me that under the 
peculiar circumstances it will be pleasanter for us all 
if we ignore the fact of your residence at Blenkarno 
Terrace. Dear mamma has had very delicate health, 
and some sore trials, that might) well wear upon her 
nerves; and she is very excitable, and——” 

“ My dear Miss Roscoe, pray do not give me any 
farther reasons, It is quite enough for me that you pre- 
fer to have it so. Fortunately { shall be able to ob- 
viate all unpleasantness. I haveé taken rooms at the 
club-house, and shall receiveall my personal acquaint- 
ances there.” 

Her faco brightened; 

“That is an admirable arrangement, Iam sure. 
Now'there can be no hindrance to Aubrey’s renew- 
ing his:pleasant acquaintance with you.” 

“Thankyou,” answered Frank, and looking over 
to hérebrother he said: “Do you know [ have just 
discovered that my friend Roscoe is thinner and paler 
than when I know him last?” 

An almost inaudible sigh floated bofore her answer. 

“Dear Aubrey! yes. He has been even more grave 
and still than is his wont for several weeks back. I 
have pondered over it, but I have not dared to hint 
of my discovery. Iam sure that something is fret- 
ting his proud spirit. Ab, Mr. Osborne, if you were 
with him so many days you must have discovered 
his peculiar character, So chivalrous and honour- 
able, aud yet always stately and proud. He makes 
me think of some of the legends I read of the grand 
young knights who set forth after a‘myth, was it 
not?—who would not swerve a single inch from the 
prescribed path, though ruin and death stared at 
them—who would not be guilty of the smallest vio- 
lation of their knightly code, and yet who all un- 
consciously were acting cruelly to those, the nearest 
and dearest, who had the best claim upon their 
service. Sometimes I think Aubrey’s pride is like 
that, and yet [ love and admire and reverence him, I 
think, even beyond my mother. But we are so dif- 
ferent, and we cannot see alike!” 

Aud again she sighed, and then, looking up, she 
blushed painfully as she stammered: 

“IT beg your pardon. You will indeed think I am 
different ; sadly lacking Aubrey’s reserve, thus talk- 
ing so freely to a comparative stranger. I don’t 
know why it seems as if you were an old friend.” 

“ Because I really feel so myself;” he answered, 
frankly, and with a tone of the utmost respect. “I 
think we understand each other, even at this short 
acquaintance, better than many old friends do, Par- 
don me if I venture to say that to my thinking yours 
is the truest pride that dares be true and frank.” 

“Yes, that is just what I meant,” she returned, 
eagerly, rallying from her confusion; “that is what 
I try so hard to make them all seo. But from my 
very childhood I have been chided and reproached 
for my lack of family pride, as if it was a great wrong 
on my part. I am so thanful that there is sume one 
at last to understand me.” 

Here Madame Roscoe called them, and Ethel led 
the way back tothe arbour, Frank met an angry, 
threatening glanco from the brilliant black eyes of 
Captain Vausittant, but reccived it with a careless, 
slightly contemptuous smile. The former presently 
gave his arm to Madame Roscoe, who proposed to 
lead them toa knoll, from which there was a charm- 
ing view of the Exe glidingly placidly through the 
soft green meadow, Colonel Blenkarne followed 
them, and won the young man’s keen interest and 
respect before he had talked with them ten minutes. He 
was evidently a gentleman of culture and varied ox- 
perience, and there was the same indescribable air of 
ingenuous goodness which had alrealy magnetically, 





under which I should enjoy the frolic hugely.” 
“Oh, Ethel!” was her mother's reproachful re-| 








joinder, ‘“ You will always be odd and strange.” 





as it were, impressed Frank in the niece. 
Madame Roscoe was less engaging. She had a 


| haughty aud yet peevish manuer, and a continual 
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reference to herself in all sue said and did that was | are very beautiful! 


a little tiresome, 

She caught Frank’s glance toward the walled em- 
bankment. 

“Ah!” spoke she, quickly, “do not look iu that 
direction. You see that we are cut off from the view 
of Bleukarne ‘Verrace. The time was when Guy and 
{ roamed treely there, and were looked upon as the 
rightful heirs. But now the low-born usurper rules in 
the house where my father was born—where F 

“ Anna, my dear Anna!” interposed Colonel Blen- 
karne, “ spare Mr. Osborne these painful allusions to 
strictly family matters.” 

“ Why she'd I keep silence ?” returned she, ronsed 
by even this gentle opposition iuto indignant resist- 
ance. “ Will not Mr, Osborne see it for himself if he 
remains in Exeter? And why should [ not proclaim 
that woman's vile character to one who may perhaps 
see her in all her flaunting grandeur, her deceitful 
beauty, and be deceived and cajoled likewise? Is it 
you, Guy—you who at this late day uphold Lady 
Blenkarue’s treachery ?” 

Frank tried his best not to see how deadly pale tho 
gentleman grew. It was a situation of keen embar- 
rassment to himself, but he rushed out of it by ex- 
claiming loudly over the first flowering shrub that 
came in his way; and he talked so much about it, 
and asked so many questions, Madame Roscoe found 
it impossible to break in upon him and force a return 
to the distasteful subject. 

“The first time 1 am alone with Madame Roscoe 
I will let her free her mind thoroughly,” mentally 
decided Frank; “it will be the only way to prevent 
constant annoyance, if Iam to become intimate aud 
friendly here, as I intend to be.” 

He took means to return to the other group shortly, 
and fancied that the colonel abetted the movement. 

‘They found Ethel standing with downcast eyes and 





drooping head, with that pink flush on her checks,: 


which I*rank, who was himself an inveterate blusher, 
liad already learved to interpret as the expression of 
some secret annoyance or otherwise agitated emotion, 
In her hand she held an open ivory box, carved in 
the patient Chinese fashion, from which rippled over, 
like linked bubbles of the goldenest sunshine, a neck- 
lace of the most perfect amber. 

“What wonderful amber!’ exclaimed Madame 
Roscoe, in her fervid fashion. “Oh, Ethel, where 
did you get them?” 

“Captain Vansittant has just presented it,” an- 
ewered her daughter, in a low voice, “I hardly 


think I should keep them, however, they are so 
valuable and rare, 
there seems to be at the Leart of every bead! 


Just see what an inward glow 


They 


ny" 


{it 
J 
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[THE HANDKERCHIEF. ] 
I thank you exceedingly for 
your good will, Captain Vansiitaut, but-——” 
' And here, looking up, she met not only the glitter- 
ing black eye of the donor, but her brother’s with a 
shade of keen disappointment falling over it, and her 
mother’s undisguisedly rebuking her instinctive re- 
luctance. She faltered visibly, and was evidently 
deeply distressed. Before she could finish her sen- 
tence her mother swept forward with that courtly 
air of hers, 

“ My dear child, I thinkin this case you can fore- 
go the very natural and imaidenly fear of receiving a 
favour from so new an acquaintance. But Captain 
Vansittaut, you must remember, comes with such: en- 
dorsements as put him immediately into the small 
circle of our near and trusted friends. From him you 
may accept this beautiful present freely.” 

Poor Ethel! How could she say that it was just 
from him she was so unwilling to accept them? 
That there was something in the cold glance of those 
brilliant eyes that made her heart sicken in deep 
repugnance and vague dread ? 

She only stood with downcast eyes and tremulous 
lips that could not fiud words, uneasily turning the 
box to and fro. 

Madame Roscoe assumed the question to be settled. 
She turned to the handsome East Indian with her 
most gracious smile, 

“They are the most perfect specimens of amber I 
have ever seen. You must have searched loog for 
them, Captain Vansittant.” 

“T brought them from Calcutta on purpose—for 
the young lady,” spoke out Captain Vausittant, 
bluntly. ‘“ They are nothing to the jewels she shall 
wear when——” 

And here it seemed to occur to him that he was a 
little premature in assuming his claim, for he broke 
off with a conscious laugh, and, stepping to Ethel’s 
side, he took the box, and, lifting the little tray, 
showed a pair of bracelets underneath, matching the 
necklace. 

‘“‘T am sure they will be becoming to Miss Ethel,” 
said he. 

Madame Roscoe took out the necklace and clasped 
it around the slender white throat. Yes, it was be- 
coming. No one, not even Frank Osborne, who 
secretly wished the ornaments and their giver back in 
the torrid glow of their native clime, could deny the 
winsome charm that line of sparkling golden globules 
imparted to the pearly skin, the soft blue eyes, the 
brown waving hair. 

“Charming! charming! Oh, Ethel, they are just 
what you need with your blue bartge!” cried the 
mother delightedly. 

















“They are certainly wonderful in their effect, 
Ethel,” even declared grave, stately Aubrey. “ Some 
thing about them seems to bestow a full-dress charm 
suggestive of all dainty and ladylike accompaniments. 


w 


You willalways be well dressed when you wear them 

Ethel looked up now with a smile. 

“You see your gift pleases my friends, Captain 
Vansittant, and for their sake I accept it.” 

But Frank saw how quickl y she removed the neck- 
lace ard put it back into the box, 

“They are certainly very beautiful,” said he, in a 
low voice, as he came to her presently, when the 
others were busy talkiug; “ yet I confess I am glad 
you do not like them,” 

She flashed a single questioning look iuto his face, 
and then her eyelids dropped. 

“TI believe 1 am strangely susceptible to invisible 
influences,’’ returned she, in the same voice ; “ but 
something seems to warn me against them, for all } 
know how foolish the idea is.” 

“ And now, Ethel,” called Madame Roscoe, “ you 
may tell Margery we are ready for our rustic feast. 
It seems like old times to be enjoying such compauy. 
Alack! how many times we have received our guests 
in the fine old dining-hall of Blenkarne ‘l'errace. 
You remember that, Guy? Well, well, we have the 
Blenkarne blood in our veins, and can hold up our 
heads with the proudest in the land when we talk of 
lineage. And that is more than the present mistress 
of the house of our fathers can say.’ 

Ethel hastened to the house, and Aubrey, in his 
calm, well-bred fashion, interposed a remark that 
carried the conversation once again from the dan- 
gerous subject. 

Madame Roscoe looked her sense of injured inno- 
cence, but was by no means daunted, for twice during 
the pretty, dainty little lunch that followed she threw 
in boldly her reminiscence of certain fétes at Blen- 
karne ‘Terrace before she and her family had been 
treacherously thrust out of their rights. 

Captain Vansittant seemed both ready and willing 
to hear the full particulars both of the past and pre- 
sent. 

The others, however, were skilful to parry the 
slightest allusion, and so the visit passed of with- 
out any farther annoyance, 

Frauk took his leave with a keen sense of satisfac. 
tion, 

“T have found a pleasant home where I can visit 
aud be received in friendliness,” he said to himself, 
“Let the dark secrets between Terrace and Manor 
House remain where they are. I will uot seek to 
drag them to the light from either side.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its black shade alike o’er our joys or our wives ; 
To which life nothing darker or brighter cau 

bring ; 
For which joy has no balm and affliction no sting. 
Ab! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will 


stray, 

Like a dead, leafless branch in the summer’s 

bright ray. 

“Lapy Mavp, I place myself at your disposal, 
here in the presence of your father and brother, both 
of whom are deeply interested alike in your happiness 
and in the result of your decision in a yet more 
personal respect.” 

Lord Saville spoke with the air rather of the 
envoy of a sovereign on business than of a suitor 
asking for the hand of a young and lovely maiden. 

It was, in truth, receiving a proposal in public in 
royal fashion to hear his words, even though with a 
parent and a brother to witness the request thus 
calmly made, 

There was little romance, and, it would seem, but, 
little love in such a formal ceremony. 

Lord Brunton looked anxiously at his daughter. 

Perhaps the memory of his own youthful days, 
when his heart’s love had been laid at the feet of the 
fair young girl who was his choice and pride re- 
turned to hismind. He perhaps recalled that scene— 
the warm blush, the faltering words of the mother 
of that young Maud now listening as if to some 
invitation from a dance partuer rather than from an 
earnest suitor for her hand in a life-long marriage. 

And it was perhaps a puzzle as well as a relief to 
watch the remarkable, inexplicable manner of the 
girl in her reply to the proposal thus calmly made. 

No princess of the blood—no woman of at least 
twice her years could have maintained a more digni- 
fied and unyielding exterior than the Lady Maud 
Dorrington at the early age of seventeen, all new to 
the world and its ways. 

“T am willing to obey my father’s will, and in 
every way conform to the arrangements that have 
been made long since for my future, Lord Saville. 
I will do my duty, and trust to you as a gentleman 
and man of honour to perforin yours.” 

Did Sholto blench? Did his eyelids fall for a 
brief instant under the calm, ‘dignified candour of 
the young girl so many years his junior ? 

df it was so, the emotion was far too trausitory to 














{A PATERNAL SALUTE. | 


be noted by the bystanders, and the next moment he 
replied, in his usual firm, devided tones : 

“JT shall not fear you or myself, Lady Maud. If 
Lord Brunton will entrust you to my care, I confi- 
dently expect that we shall be as happy as the ordi- 
nary run of couples in this domestic England of ours.” 

Perhaps the marquis shrank for a moment from 
consigning his child to so cold and unloving a bride- 
groom. Perhaps his first impulse might be to snatch 
her from the chill clasp that could but convey an ice- 
thrill to the breast of bride,-or parent, or friend. 

But the bond was too firm—the penalty too heavy 
for him to dare the bold step ; and there could be no 
refuge for the young, inexperienced girl in the counsel 
or in the sanction of her nearest protector and 
friend. 

“Then I will wish you joy. I must now look 
on you as my son-in-law elect, and at once publish 
the news and act upon it,” said the marquis, with a 
real or affected gaiety in his air. ‘ Maud, my darling, 
a father’s best blessing attend you, for you are a 
good and dutiful child. And for you, Lord Saville, 
1 cam but assure you that nothing will be wanting 
to prove to you your welcome into our family 
and connexions. As to the jewel you have won, 
it is not for me to explain or extol its value,” he 
added, ina tone of real emotion that might well 
go to the heart of a true and loving nature. 

“T believe you—yes, from my very heart I believe 
you, my lord,” returned Sholto, in firm, unfaltering 
accents. “And I am flattered by the confidence 
you place in me.” 

There was a slight pause. 

The hearts aud brains of the four there present 
were busy with feelings and thoughts that were 
perhaps little suspected by each other. 

The eldest of the party was the most transparent 
in his motives and his views, notwithstanding his 
mature years and experience, 

But for Maud and Sholto, the newly-betrothed 
pair, a veil was drawn over every working of their 
minds, which only time could raise and reveal the 
secrets beneath. 

Bernard was the first to break silence. 

“ Now that all this is happily settled,” he observed, 
cheerily, “I may claim your promise, my dear father, 
on my own behalf. I cannot rest quietly when such 
happiness is in my very sight, and I am only waiting 
your sanction to grasp it for my own.” 

Lord Brunton coughed hesitatingly. 

“ Perhaps—yes, you are right, my boy,” he said. 
“Only you are very much ina hurry. You will, of 
course, expect the fulfilment of my promise; ouly I 
thought it would be better for your sister's arrauye- 





ments to be completed first, and then your wishes 
might be carried out.” 

‘Excuse me, my dear father, I thought the very 
reverse,” observed Bernard, calmly. “It will be a 
very sensational thing for my engagement and Maud’s 
to be announced simultaneously, And I will, by 
your permission, seek my own fair betrothed at once 
and gladden her heart by your sanction.” 

He left the room before Lord Brunton could reply, 
and in an incredibly short space of time he fe- 
turned, with his mother on his arm, and a slighter, 
younger and fairer form sheltering herself behind 
the ample folds of the stately marchioness. 

“Father, I have persuaded my gracious and kind 
mother to give her countenance to my wishes,” said 
Lord Cranmore, with a bright and confident smile. 
* You will not let her plead in vain for her wilful 
sou.” 

Lord Brunton turned to his wife with a smilo that 
he only had for her. 

“Ts it really your desire, Helen? Are we to de- 
cide so quickly on the fate of our only son ?” 

There was perhaps a shade of sadness in the fino 
features of the marchiouess that was not altogether 
indicative of bright, joyous satisfaction «at tho 
momentous eventsimpending in her family. But still 
she did not hesitate in her answer. 

“Tn some respects Bernard has judged well, my 
lord. In losing one daughter, we shall be thankful 
for another. More especially,” she added, ** since in 
this case we may fairly count on being able to retain 
her with usin no ordinary measure.” 

“ You mean that your new daughter has my bride’s 
place in affection and claims, Lady Brunton, is it 
so?” said Lord Saville, with a half-scurnful, half- 
inquisitive smile. 

“Perhaps,” returned the marchioness. ‘ How- 
ever, in any case, my lord,” she went on, turning to 
her husband, “ we have scarcely one good and suffi- 
cient reason for objecting to our Bernard's choice, 
It is better—far better to give our sanction fraukly, 
freely, aud with a generous and hearty approval.” 

The marquis cleared his throat as ue looked from 
Maud to Gwenda as the latter stood somewhat 
shrinking in the background, but still with a proud 
grace in her whole bearing, and her perfect features 
and skin displaying a yet more transparent and re- 
fined delicacy from her recent illness. 

“ There is, as usual, justice in what you say, my 
dear Helen,” he said, after a pause. ‘“ Miss Loraine 
is beautiful and well-endowed, and, I am sure, 
will grace our family tree,” he went on, with o 
gracious smile to Gwenda as he enumerated her 
claims. ‘“ At the same time,’’ he continued, with a 
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more lofty air, “ Miss Loraine is far too sensible not 
to be aware of the one drawback that is attached to 
her. She may possibly—nay, we will go farther and 
say probably—be attached to some noble and high- 
born family ; but it is impossible to say what may be 
the truth of her birth and parentage, and so far it is 
a risk for any such unstained lineage as ours to 
graft her on the stock. Nay, hear me out, young 
lady,” he went on, as Gwenda’s lips parted, with a 
suspicious flush on ker cheeks, at the remark. ‘ You 
should rather consider it as a more entire compli- 
ment to your attractions that I and the marchioness 
are willing to overlook the very undoubted objec- 
tion.” 

Perhaps Gwenda would have hastily rejected the 
doubtful compliment—perhaps, had she yielded to 
the impulse, she would have flung back the coronet 
in the proud peer’s very teeth; but there was 
Bernard standing near her, with pleading eyes and 
happy looks of love, and Lord Saville’s sarcastic 
eyes were calmly regarding her in inquiring expec- 
tation of an animated and impending dispute. And 
Maud looked so quietly composed and sad in her 
apparent happiness that it: gaveto the young or- 
phan more courage to venture on a more promis- 
ing and loving fate than. awaited the peer’s daugh- 
ter. 

“ T am bound to receive your consent with obedient 
submission, my lord,” she said, atlast. “ ‘Time alone 
will show whether I can deserve it ; I will try,” she 
went on, her firmness well nigh vanishing, and the 
tears springing in her eyes asshe spoke the agitat- 
ing words. 

“TI believe you, my dear,” returned the marquis, 
graciously, bending forward to kiss her cheek, and 
clasping her hand in both his as he spoke. “ Bernard, 
the matter is then settled so far as my consent and 
your mother’s is concerned, and as to all business 
matters, they will be transacted with Miss Loraine’s 
guardian and trustee. I think I understood you to 
6ay he was a lawyer. Is it not so,.my dear?” 

“Yes,” was all that Gwenda had voice to say, 

Sut it was enough for the moment. 

There was no doubt that Miss Loraine had a 
handsome fortune, still less that she was a beautiful 
and graceful girl, and that his son was passionately 
ic love with her past any hope of awakening him 
from the dream of ecstasy. 

So the interview ended without farther arrange- 
mente. 

Gwenda flew impatiently away in spite of Maud’s 
half-entreaty to come with her to her rooms. She 
wanted to realize her new position, yet it was difficult 
to comprehend that the unknown, the nameless, was 
betrothed to the son of the proud marquis. 

Had she known that it was to the felon’s daughter 
that the consent had been given she would have been 
more hopelessly bewildered, more fearfully timid of 
the result. 

Mrs. Fenton was quietly sitting in the corner of the 
apartment when she entered. 

“Ah, my dear,” she said, raising her eyes from her 
book, “I was longing to hear the result of the inter- 
view Lady Brunton wished for. Was it to send again 
for Doctor Ellis, or does she think yon need more 
ekilful advisers to complete your cure ?” 

Gwenda laughed a little sly, graceful langh. 

“Not exactly,” she said. “ That was not precisely 
the object of Lady Brunton’s summons.” 

Mrs. Fenton’s eyes had been apparently turned 
ounce more on the pages of her book, even during the 
girl’s answer, but there was a furtive glance in her 
veiled lids that had more inquisitive penetration in it 
than a more direct and open inspection. 

“Well, my dear, if you have no very great objec- 
tion to inform me of the secret I am all interest and 
attention,” she said, softly. “ But though I am your 
chaperone and guardian I would not in any case in- 
trude on your confidence, evon when it is given to 
strangers.” 

Gwenda’s warm heart was touched fu an instant 
by the tacit reproach, 

“Dear, kind Mrs. Fenton, do not look like that,’’ 
she exclaimed. “ Of course 1 was going to tell you; 
ouly it is so strange I can hardly believe it myself. 1 
am engaged to Lord Cranmore.” 

“Engaged! and with Lady Brunton’s sanction ?” 
she asked, with a sudden flash of surprise. 

“Yes, or I would never call it an engagement, 
never avow it as such,” said the girl, proudly. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
With thee were the dreams of my earliest love, 
Every thought of my reason was thine, 
In my Jast humble prayer to the Spirit above 
Thy name shall be mingled wita mine. 
Oh, blest are the lovers and friends who shall 


live 
The days of thy glory to sea, 
But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can 


ive 

Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 

THE marriages were to be on the same: day. The 

brides were to be dressed alike. 

So much, and no more had been arranged by: those 

most deeply interested im-thecoming bridals, ani 

every possible splendoursandsgaiety was to mark 

these ceremonies. 

But the period was still unsettled) whenthese fes- 

tivities were to berxsolomumizedby the: binding-rites of 

thechurch. 

“ Let it be at onasjas:quieckly as thearramgements 

can be made,” wassLord Ctanmore’s earnest request, 

as he and his fathemandiLérdSaville-discussed the 

point in the library somexztworor three-days after the 

proposals had béen madeiand ptedsi. “ What can 

be the use of delay?” Y@uumust knowrthat itis a 

needless aud most ernel: waste of happiness,” he:went. 
on, with the impetwousieaygerness of-axyguthfal. and 

ardent lover: 

Lord Bruntomobled Hoibting] y aud wistfully at 

his future son-in-law 

“Tt seems to me,” he said,.** that thebrides.clect are 

both too young, and you, Bernard, haveserecentl pare 

rived at full age and: manktoodythatwuniessL ord: Sa- 

villé is anxious for his own damestié-lifé to.be:eom-.- 
menced, it will be better to make atueastisome slight 

delay. What do you say, Sholto?” herawentionyzad-: 
dressing the young nobleman for alajostithe firsttime: 
by his Christian name. 

Lord Saville. somewhat: winced undetsthe query. 

His :hand played=nervously and dowbtimgly with an 

ivory paper-kuife he had taken up: fromethe. library- 

table, and there was most nesdlesssenergyin the zenks 
with which he-toxeropem: a-ducisiesss** Bhiokwood ” 
that was near him. 

“Tt is rather an awkward problem to refer~to’ me; 
my lord,” he replied, at last. ‘No one can suppose 
I should be slow in claiming such a bride,” he went 
on, clearing away some choking impediment in his 
throat. “Still——” 

‘Still, you agree with me,” interrupted the mar- 
quis, perceiving that he paused. 

“In a measure—yes,” replied the viscount, firmly, 
“T would not wish any of my past affairs to remain 
in an unsettled condition when | so completely change 
my mode of.life. I am not quite like your son, Lord 
Brunton,” he continued, with a forced smile. “ Un- 
luckily a few more years have passed over my head, 
with all their warrings of joy and sorrow.” 

There was a mingling of sadness and of bitter 
misery in his tone that few perhaps would have been 
content to pass unnoticed. 

And even Lord Brunton with his pre-engrossed de- 
sires, and Bernard with his love-stricken fancy 
scarcely felt in their inner hearts that the manner 
and the tone were eutirely satisfactory to the father 
and brother of Maud Dorrington. But they did not 
venture on any comment, 

So far Sholto had them at his mercy, and only his 
honour and chivalry bound him to fulfil his bond asa 
noble, gentle-born nature should. 

“May IL ask what delay you propose ?’’ said Ber- 
nard, seeing his father’s mute hesitation, 

“] can scarcely say positively,” replied Lord Sa- 
ville. “Perhaps three, perhaps six months would 
be necessary for the full completion of my purpose.” 

“ Then,” interposed Lord Brunton, quickly, “ sup- 
pose we were to strike a medium between the periods, 
Saville. Let me see, this is September. It is quite 
out of my ideas tointerfere with Christmas festivities 
by a wedding, Suppose we say February, what 
would that be, gallant bridegrooms?” he went on, 
with a faint attempt at jocular badinage, 

“I daresay I can wind up all by that. time,” said 
Sholto, calmly. “ And depend on it I will not lose 
any time in the business, Lord Brunton. The sooner 
all is concluded and the past is forgotten the better,” 
he exclaimed, almost as if the words burst from him 
involuntarily. 

Bernard’s face fell as the fiat was thus given and 
re-echoed. 











Mrs. Fenton gave a grave smile. 

“A very splendid alliance, of course. I do not 
éuppose Mr. Bolton will object, my dear, always grant- 
ing that he has power to consent to marriage before 
you are of acertain and perfect age,” she said, quietly. 
“You will, 1 presume, write to him at once, and I 
shall wait his orders as to our next movements before 
I even avow that I have any knowledge of the event 
to the marquis and his lady, Of course they look 
on me as a powerless if useful appanage to tie 
leiress.” 


“I cannot see the necessity,” he said. “ Why not 
let the ceremonies be concluded and then all this 
wonderful performance be gone through? Gwendais 
ready, there is no past life, no mysterious business to 
be concluded where she may be concerned. And it 
is rather hard lines for me to incur all the dauger 
and irksomeness of suspense on account of all this 
remarkable necessity to close up old scores.” 

Perhaps it was arandom shot. But in any case it 


told, for Sholto decidedly changed colour under the 


insinuation. 





oo ag look of astonishment at the impetuous 
youth, 
“T was not aware that Iam accountable to Lady 
Maud’s brother for my actions,” he said, coldly. “So 
loug as her father is satisfied I presume it is enough.” 
“True, true,” exclaimed Lord Brunton, hastily. 
“You forget yourself, Bernard. I have been only 
too indulgent with you at present in a!l your wishes 
aud plans. But there must be some limit to every- 
thiug, and I promise you that you are but inducing 
me to repent my consent by such an unnecessary and 
unaccountable:haste.” 
Lord Crammore: was an only son, and, what was 
more, @ petéedone, despite a haughty tempor. 
Aud his father's peculiarcondition, and the bondage 
it hadventailed; crippled:in a great measure the 
aa and the freedomof action in dealing with 
is som. 
T heorecwwamescornfabimpatiénes in the young man’s 


look d admonition, and when he had 
finishedtlte pamoyance birstforth. 

“ Of coursed Amebound to submit’ to you, my lord,” 
he said. “ Uidrerismoother courseleft in the present 


instanc». Bim ivempyow that there may even yet be 
cause for r this'case. There isieven yet 
a chance thatithedela: may. be dangerous; according 
to theold proverixb. Anid however littlevyow may re- 
ard my happim wishes, those of my: sister and 

Saville may nteet| with more cowsideration at 
your hands. Adit iisjthe responsibility isientirely off 
my hands in a matterswhich.1 need searesly recall to 
yourromembrauee,” * 

And, with a haughty bow? uis and to 
Lord Saville, the:youmgymandeft{tlié room, his face 
flushed and his breastsboiliagewith imbipient rage and 
mortification. 

It was no very’ promising;condifion in which to 
meet his lady-love; had Gavenda been more experi- 
enced iu the world’s waye and human nature, but as 
it was, theaeccidentals rencontre-that ensued only 
tended tortouch her young heart:with'a deeper sense 
of obligation tv such warmxand more disinterested 
affaction. 

Gwends was sitting in the elegant sitting-room that 
had up for Lady Maud, and shared 
by her with her old schoolfellow and future sister. 
The drawing-pencil that she held, with the apparent 
intention of sketching the view from the window, was 
idly playing on the paper, while her eyes were bent, 
as it seemed, on vacaucy. Yet there was a happy 
smile on her lips, and a bloom deepened from the 
maiden meditation—the sweet thoughts that played 
around her fancy. What had she done to be so blessed ? 
She had received unlooked-for wealth, and sie was 
about to secure with it the heart and companionship 
of one whose rank alone made the alliance eligible, and 
yet whom she had chosen freely from the world as her 
beloved—her ido!. No wonder that her beauty was 
embellished by such thoughts, and that the soft girl- 
features had an almost unearthly and spirituelle 
radiance from the well-spring of joy within. 

No wonder that Bernard Cranmore stood and gazed 
at the fair vision ere ho made his presence known aud 
disturbed the illusion! But at last the lover's im- 
patience for the reality overcome his admiration of the 
tair picture, and he advanced into the room, so quietly 
indeed that Gwenda wasnot aware of his advent till 
his arm was. round her and. his lips. resting on her 
cheek. 

She startedaway from his embrace with a half-shy, 
yet pleased look, 

“ Naughty Bernard, how dare you?” 

“Say rather, how could my precious one expect 
that her devoted lover could remain so long away 
from her side?” said Lord Cranmore, repeating the 
venial offence with-refined yet ardeut warmth. 

“ Where is Maud? I thought she was with you,” 
said Gwenda, extricating herself timidly from her 
lover's caress. “She ouly left me a few minutes 
since.” 

“Tam glad of it. I wanted to sse you alone,” said 
Lord Cranmore, eagerly. “ Gwenda, do you know 
that our wedding is deferred? L bring you what is 
evil news to me, at any rate.” 

The girl could not repress a slight. start of sur- 

rise, 
ai? Then is it that Lord Brunton disapproves ?” sho 
said, quickly, 

“No, no, a thousand times no,” was the reply. 
“ But it is his fault—Lord Saville’s, Gwenda. Ido 
not. like—I mistrust him,” he went:on, imp: ta usly, 

“ Why should you?” she said, though a chil tre- 
mor seemed to run through her own frame at the 
ominous words. “If your sister can love him, if he 
is to be your near relative, what then? He has not 
offended you, dear Bernard 2?” 

“ Yes, he has,”’ returned the young man, fiercely, “he 
has. If he had loved Maud asl do you, my darling, he 
would have caught eagerly at the first chance of calling 
her his own. But instead of that he has.retired, hesi- 
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be wound up ere he can manage to take to himself 
my sister for a bride,” he added, sarcastically. “ And 
my father has yielded to the proposal, and now we 
are to be the victims of this cold-hearted villain.” 

Gwenda gave a half-tearful smile at: this: tremen- 
dous verdict on Sholto, even though her owm heart 
did perhaps somewhat re-echo.the disquietude:of his. 

“ Hush, Bernard,” she said, with a. pretty affecta- 
tion of reproof. “You will frighten me altogether 
by such terrible indignation, Perhaps it will turn on 
me next,” she added, archly, though a furtive smile 
rather contradicted the assertion. 

“On you, dearest,” he said, :incredulously.. “No, 
aever, not so long as life lasts could I ever: change to 
my beloved, my peerless'one,” 

And the small hand was kissed.even more passion- 
ately than before. 

“ Are you certain that you will never repent, dear 
Bernard?” she asked, .“‘I would a. hundred times 
rather you had never asked me, never. allowed me to 
appear before the world as your betrothed, than that 
you should either disgrace me by retracting, or kill me 
by repenting your:choice,” 

There was a new earnestness,.4 flash even of de- 
spair in her features that had little: in common with 
the girlish gaiety or the feminine: softness that had 
but now given a charm.to her face. 

Bernard felt a strange uncomfortable annoyance at 
the new feature in the temperament of his:betrothed. 
It had somewhat less of submissive dependence and 
gratitude than she had invariably displayed since their 
first child-love, 

“You are almost as strange and. tiresome as Lord 
Saville, Gwenda,” he exclaimed, impetuously. 

Then as the tears sprang up in the: lovely eyes, 
he suddenly retracted the harsh reproach, and again 
the whole gush of love burst out in. his look and 
tone. 

“Forgive me, dearest. It is this miserable man, 
this terrible disappointment that has fevered. my brain 
and made me so cruelly unjust. No, no, believe me 
that my heart is yours aud yours alone, That.no 
possible circumstance could induce me to give. you 
up. You will trust, you will be true to me, will you 
not, my love, even if you are tried by other and more 
brilliant suitors ?” 

“Can you doubt it?” shesaid, “Ah, Bernard, you 
may be tried, because I am not very great.in birth, 
and your parents may be still unwilling you should 
marry a nameless bride. But for me it.is only sun- 
shine, happiness. beyond compare to be your. wife,” 
she murmured, as he drew her toward him for a brief 
caress which sealed the reconciliation and the com- 

act. 

But the next: moment the steps of the, light and 
youthful Maud came bounding along the walk below 
the window, and Gwenda darted away to hide the 
warm blushes upon her fair cheeks. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
Neer tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night; 
Give me back—give me back the wild freshness 
of morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are,worth evening's 
best light. 

“Laura, my dear, I am going to give you a strong 
—ay, the strongest proof of my affection and care for 
you,” said Count Albert, and as he spoke he laid his 
hand on the white wrist of his wife as it threw back 
the wide, hanging sleeve, in the weary heat of a sul- 
try autumn day, which was increased by the atmo- 
Sphere of a large, crowded Paris hotel. 

“What is to be the wonderful test ?” she asked, 
languidly, glancing up from her embroidery. 

There was a decided difference in the looks and 
the demeanour of the countess since they, had left 
Naples. 

Her complexion was more delicate, her eyes had a 
more glittering, unnatural brightness, and the whole 
air was indicative of an irresistible and even painful 
languor, that was evidently more physical than men- 
tal to an experienced eye. 

“ What do you intend? What is it you wish ?” she 
inquired, in the tone of one who has but little to know 
or to hope or fear. 

“Well, it is this,” he returned : “I do not think 
Paris suits you; your health appears so completely 
shattered and delicate. And yet I have business here 
that will render it necessary to remain some week or 
two ; perhaps even a month—perhaps more.” 

Laura bowed her head carelessly. 

It scarcely seemed to interest her ; nothing did ex- 
cite her now, since the. departure from the sunny 
city. 

“You have no concern in my movements—you do 
not care to hear more? Is it not so?” asked her 
husband, bitterly. 

“Tt is not for me to say. Iam content to be at 
your mercy,” replied Laura, as if the words escaped 
Ler unconsciously. 


seemed to surprise him with a sudden thyill of dis- 
tress and horror. 

“T did not expect this, Laura. I thought at, least 
you would trust me—that you would not be so. cruelly 
unjust,” he said, abruptly. ' 

“Yes, yes, of course—I will—I do!” she said, 
wearily. ‘“ Only explain yourself. Iam weak and 
tired, I suppose, for nothing interests me much now. 
Please forgive me if I was rude,” she went on, coldly. 

“That is'a harsh word that. I would never have 
dreamed of using. I only complained of what I dare- 
say is but ill health,” he replied, gently. “It is so 
hard for one whom I love bestito regard all my move- 
ments with apathy. However, the simple thing I 
wanted to suggest to you was the prudence of your 
leaving this: hot, unhealthy place before I can get 
away.” 

“Tf you wish it I am ready,” she replied, quickly. 

“ome, come! there is a little too much of this 
jargon of universal obedience,” he said, impatiently. 
“ However, it is well enough in this case, since | have 
determined that it will be better for you to carry out 
my wishes,” he wenton. “And I will explain to you 
my intentions iu a very few words; I think that if 
you go the short, easy journey to Rouen—it is a quiet 
and quaint old town, situated ina very pretty country 
that will afford you pleasant.and amusing walks and 
rides—you could remain there for a short time, until 
either I am able to join you or send you word to pro- 
ceed to England,” he continued, as.she sat with her 
large dark eyes fixed upon his, that. might well read 
his very soul and discoucert his self-possession. 

‘Pardon me,” she. said, ‘I do not:think I should 
wish to cross the Channel by myself.” 

“ What youacoward! ‘l'hat is, the last; weakness 
I should have expected from Laura de Fontane,” he 
rejoined, with a half-mocking smile. 

“ No, scarcely. I have no fear of winds and waves 
—would. that human passions were as little to be 
dreaded |” she answered, calmly. 

“ Perhaps,” he replied, ‘we may all join in that 
prayer, for we may all have suffered from the same 
griefs and disappointments. It is not for you, Laura, 
to turn on me when I am so entirely innocent of any 
but the kindest intentions towards you. And mark 
me, Laura, it is not altogether for want of compre- 
hending the truth.. I may. and do know much that 
I ignore, because I would give you every possible 
chance to preserve your.own honour and my love.” 

Laura did not reply. 

Perhaps a slight shiver thrilled through her at the 
ominous words, but her blood was either too poor or 
too chilled to mantle up in her cheeks, as it would 
have done iu earlier years. 

“T will say no more,” he went on. ‘Your own 
heart should tell you whether I am right or not in my 
ideas. It is more to the present purpose to. inform 
you of my plans for you. Meriton will go with you, 
and he will be zealous enough in his attentions, you 
may be sure, And I have already arranged that you 
will have. comfortable, I may say. very luxurious 
apartments there till I join you, when. we will 
immediately proceed to. England. I shall, you may 
be assured, lose no time in accomplishing my busi- 
ness,” ho went. on, with a. tender smile; “I shall 
count the hours till I rejoin my Laura,” 

He did but speak in vaia. 

She gave no answering response. Her thoughts 
seemed far away. Atlast she spoke inan absent tone. 
“ How long is it siace you heard from England, Al- 
bert 2” 

“What a remarkable question. I have so many 
correspondents who send me letters from various 
parts that it would be rather difficult to decide what 
answer to give. I suppose you have some especial 
person in view,,is it.not.so, Laura?” he answered, 
half-mockingly,, 

* Yes ;_ it is but.of little interest. to. me save on one 
account,” she returned, “It is of Gwenda I would 
speak. Her memory is ever in my breast. I can see 
her even now in all her.child’s beauty, that; promised 
such rich development.” 

“Yes; very like.her mother, I suppose, though I 
never had the pleasure of seeing the late Mrs, Lester,” 
he answered, carelessly, 

“Tt matters not.. She is. his: child, and. she was 
committed to my care. Oh, Albert! if you would 
but tell me of her, if you would but let me perform 
some part of my duty to her I would indeed bless your 
name !” 

“ Excuse me, my dear, if I request you to pay atten- 
tion to my earnest request that that subject shall 
never more be named between us,” he. replied. 
“ Gwenda is cared for, safe, well, and as far as I know 
happy. Leave her in peace, and trust. me for the 
rest!” 


“When? Oh, as soon as it is possible, Let me 
see. In three days from this time at farthest. I 
suppose there can bo no difficulty, for I well know 
that your wardrobe is already most amply supplied, 
Laura. And all other arrangements being made, you 
have bus to make any little purchases that may pleaso 
you ere you leave Paris. ‘Then the sooner you are 
off the better. I expect the change will be most 
beneficial to your health. The hills round Rouen are 
as breezy as any of the north-country mountains in 
your native land,” he added, musingly. 

“ Yes, that will do. There will be no difficulty,” 
she replied. “It can matter little, very little as to 
anysuch preparations, as you speak of. I can dis- 
pense with needless ceremonies now, and remain in 
quiet and seclusion. Iam content.” 

“ But I should not be,” he replied. “ I should be ab- 
solutely horrified to let my beautiful Laura be hidden 
in seclusion, instead of shining, as she oucht, the star 
of the firmament, But when your. health is restored 
all these gloomy ideas will be dissipated. And now, 
as we understand each other go well, we will drop the 
subject and go to more pleasant and lively topics, if 
it suits you. Will you go with me to the Vaudeville 
to-night ?” 

And with-somo such indifferent tall ho tried to 
divert his wife’s mind from the immediate subject he 
had brought before her. 

Laura didi not refuse to respond to the att»mpt, but 
her manner was abstracted and cold, and before long 
the count rose and left the apartment, aud sho was 
ouce more at peace, 

* * * % * 

** Madam, will you not be persuaded to drive to the 
top of yonder;hill?” said Meriton, on the morning 
after their arrival.in the quaint old towa of Rouen. 
** There is a fine view from the summit, and there is 
an extraordinary church built at the top called Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours, that I am sure you will like to 
see.” 

The page was standing with his eyes gazing from 
the wiudow to thejdistant view as he spoke, and the 
countess followed the direction they took to the hill, 
where a faint outline. of the clapel could be. distin- 
guished, 

“As you will. It may be an object,” she said, 
carelessly. ‘Order the carriage, if you like. I will 
bo ready in half an hour.” 

It was a pretty drive through the lanes and up that 
winding, gradual ascent to that celebrated emi- 
nence. 

Itreminded Laura of her own native land more than 
anything she had seen since she quitted Wugland, 

And.as she lay back in the carriage her mind re- 
verted to those days of her youth that had perhaps 
been happy, and on which she, at avy rate, looked 
back with envy aud regret, 

There was innocence in their retrospect —there was 
a brightness in the vista, which did but make the 
present appear dull in comparison. And it was al- 
most with a sudden start that she found the. carriage 
stopped, and the page at her side. 

“ Will you alight, madam? The church is very well 
worth seeing. It is considered quite a gem of art by 
many persons.” 

She consented, and in a few minutes was standing 
within the glittering, chapel, with its columus of 
green and yellow and red and blue glowing in every 
part and dazzling the eye with their brightness, 

Laura was.at last attracted by its novelty and sat 
down for a few minutes to gaze around, and watch 
the various objects which at first sight werescarcely 
visible in the new, half-obscure light. 

There was an old woman placing and lighting 
candles for some especial prayer she was putting up 
to the Virgin, thero was a priest at the side altar. 
And the only other living beivg was half-concealed 
from her by bis position and by one of the pillars 
near which he was standing. 

Bat still, either from that circumstance, or some idle 
fancy, Laura’s eyes were fixed on its movements with 
a remarkable interest.. She longed for him to turn 
round—to come more in the light that she might see 
his face. 

The curiosity was rather that of a person who sees 
another wearing a mask than a more rational and con- 
sistent interest. 

Laura half despised herself for its folly, and yet 
she could not subdue.the fancy that prompted her to 
remain fixed to the spot till she could distinguish the 
features of the stranger, and felt a tantalized impa- 
tience at the delay. 

But though minute after minute went on -and 
the figure moved deliberately from spot to spot and 
still with his face turned from her, she remained 
seated in the same place, where he could not help 





She was silent, for she had learned by this time 
the needlessness of contention when such peremptory 
commands were issued. 





The count gave a slight, quick start. The words 


corth ?” she asked at length. 


passing in order to make his exit from the chapel. 
The suspense came to an end at last. 
The figure turned slowly, partially, so that the 


“When do you propose I should start for the ! profile was gradually revealed. 


Laura’s heart beat fearfully. The blood seemed 
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mounting up to her brow in a warm scarlet tide. Her 
hands were clasped till the very nails dug into the 
flesh through the delicate gloves. 

Should she hide herself or fly ?—~should she avoid 
—should she boldly assert the courage of innocence 
and remain to encounter the danger, the grief, and, 
alas ! the joy of meeting once again, alone and in 
freedom, Sholto, Lord Saville? 

(To be continued.) 





THE LOST WILL. 

Two persons sat together in a first-floor room 
fronting a street in a thriving little city. The after- 
noon sky was gray, cold and dull; and the room was 
grayer, colder, duller, than the sky; everything about 
the place looked sordid and neglected. The rain- 
channelled dust of years had crusted on the windows. 
The deed boxes on the shelves behind the door, the 
musty books in the book-case opposite the fireplace, 
the yellow map that hung over the mantelpiece, were 
all thickly covered with dust and cobwebs. 

It was the private room of Lawrence Haight, 
attorney at law, and it opened out from a still drearier 
office, in which a clerk was hard at work. ‘There 
was a clock in each room, and a calendar on each 
mantelshelf. The hands of both clocks pointed to 
lalf-past three, and the calendars both proclaimed 
that it was the second day of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two. 

‘he two persons sitting together in the chamber 
were the lawyer and his wealthy old father-in-law, 
Mr. Jacob Osdell. 

Mr. Haight had placed his chair with ike back to 
the window, so that his features were scarcely distin- 
guishable in the gathering gloom of the afternoon. 
His visitor—a stout, pale man with a forest of iron- 
gray hair about his temples—sat opposite, with the 
light full upon his face, and his hand crossed on the 
knob of his cane. 

“I have come to talk to you, Lawrence,” said he, 
“about George Crawford.” 

“ About George Crawford 2?” repeated the lawyer. 

“ Yes—I think I have been too hard with him, I 
intend that he and Lucy shall come back to the old 
home.” 

“Ab, you don’t say so! 
Osdell ?” 

“ Upon no other terms than that they shall be son 
and daughter to me, You see, Lawrence, lam grow- 
ing old, and my home is a very lonely one now that 
you have taken my only other child.” 

Haight shifted around a little farther from the 
light, and looked up with a keen, inquiring glance, 

“ You have forgiven them, el ?” 

“Yes; fully and freely.” 

“ Do they know it?” 

“No. I shall go to them to-morrow.” 

“I have no objections to offer now, Mr. Osdell; 
and I see you would not listen to them, if I had. But 
I am sure you would regret this determination. Why, 
it is scarcely a year since you were heaping the most 
vindictive curses upon their ungrateful heads.” 

“Yes, that is so, Lawrence, I had cherished high 
hopes of Lucy’s making a brilliant match, and the 
plaus of a lifetime were overset when she married 
Crawford ; but, after all, there is nothing against him 
save his poverty.” 

“And I should say that that was a very great deal, 
Mr. Osdell.” 

“ Atany rate, it is a fault easily remedied, Law- 
rence. I gave you five thousand pounds last week to 
invest for me. I now countermand the order, and 
will call next week for the money. I shall give them 
that at once.” 

Lawrence Haight’s hand trembled like an aspen 
leaf as he placed it to his burning forehead. A mo- 
ment passed before he could command his voice to 
replys and there was a tremor in it then, in spite of 

lin, 

“You are too wise a man, I am sure, Mr. Osdell,” 
said he, “to act in this rash manner.” 

‘Aud you are too wise, I am sure, Lawrence, not 
to know that a man should never attempt to do right 
by halves. No, Iam not acting rashly. I have but 
two children—your wife and Lucy. ‘T'o you I have 
given thousands, to her not a penny. You surely 
= not complain if I repair the injury I have done 
them.” 

As he said this the old man rose to his feet and 
turned toward the door. His hand was on the latch 
when Haight stopped him. 

“What about the will you left in my charge?” he 
asked. 

“The will! 
course.” 

“ When ?” 

“As soon as I come back from Crawford's.” 

“All right, sir. Good evening.” 


Upon what terms, Mr. 


Oh, yes; that must be altered, of 


The lawyer ushered his visitor through the outer 
office, listened a moment to his heavy footfall going 
down the street, hastened back to his private room, 
and shut the door. 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed he, in a low, agitated 
tone, “ what’s to be done now? This is ruin—ruin !” 
He took three or four restless turns about the room, 
then flung himself into his chair, and buried his face 
in his bands. 

“ He thinks I am rich,” he muttered. “ Ia rich man, 
indeed! Why, even the five thousand pounds are 
gone with the rest! Merciful powers! what can I 
do? Towhom can I turn for it? What security 
have I to give? Only a week’s notice, too. I am 
lost! I am lost!” 

Again he arose and strode rapidly up and down the 
room. Gradually the trouble deepened and d d 
on his face, and his cheeks grew deathly pale. 
“There is one way out of it!” he groaned. “ Bill 
Davis could——Maust I do that?” . 
He sank down into his chair, rested his chin upon 
his open palms, and fell into a deep and silent train 
of thought. 

In a little while he sprang up again, seized his hat, 
and hastened out into the street. On leaving the house 
he directed his steps towards a portion of the city 
notorious as the abode of crime and infamy. 

He walked rapidly, with the firm, swift step of a 
man full of determination. Soon he struck into a 
street where everything bore the mark of corruption 
and decay. Houses with unglazed sashes, unhiuged 
doors, roofless and crumbling away beneath the hand 
of time, were leaning against each other, to support 
themselves amid the universal ruin. Crowds of mis- 
erable objects, the wrecks of human beings, were 
loitering about the dismal holes which they called 
their homes ; some, shivering on the footway, were 
nestling closely together to protect themselves from 
the chill night air; some, bloated and half-stupefied 
with hard drinking, weut muttering along, or stopped 
to bra-yl with others like themselves. Young females, 
too, with hollow cheeks and hungry eyes, were loiter- 
ing among the herd. Many of them had been bora 
to nothing better ; but there were those among the 
number who once had friends who loved them, and 
had looked forward to a future without a shadow. 
And they hadcome to this! They had broken the 
hearts of those who would have cherished them, and 
had drunk of crime and woe to the dregs. 

Haight shuddered as he hurried through this gloomy 
spot. Stifled screams and groans and sounds of anger 
aud blasphemy burst upon his ears, mingled with 
shouts of mirth; and he observed figures shrink- 
ing in the obscure corners of the buildings as 
he passed, and watching him with the cautious yet 
savage eye of mingled suspicion and fear ; for he was 
in the very heart of the region where thieves and cut- 
throats were skulking to avoid the vigilance of the 
police, and had common lot with the penniless and 
homeless who came tliere only to die. With a feeling 
of relief he emerged from this doomed spot, and came 
toa more quiet street. 

It was growing late in the night when he at last 
came to a mean-looking house, having a small sign 
over the door, indicating that it was a tavern, and 
with a number of illuminated placards in the windows, 
intimating that lodgings were to be had, and that 
various liquors might be purchased at the moderate 
sum of sixpence. 

Haight pushed roughly past two or three persons, 
and entered a dingy room, strongly impregnated with 
the fumes of tobacco and spirits, and enveloped ina 
cloud of smoke. It was filled with persons who looked 
as if they would not hesitate to ease a pocket, or, if 
it were necessary, to extend their civility so far as to 
cut a throat. Some were savage, silent and sullen ; 
others, under the influence of what they had drank, 
were humorous and loquacious; some, steeped in 
intoxication, were lying at full length upon benches; 
others were leaning back in their chairs against the 
wall, saying nothing, but blowing out clouds of to- 
bacco smoke. In the midst of this disorderly throng 
sat the proprietor, keeping guard over rows of shelves 
occupied by a small congregation of decanters. 

The lawyer walked around the room, staring into 
each man’s face, and then approached the landlord. 

“T don’t see Davis. Is he there ?” asked he of that 
personage, nodding his head at the same time toward 
an inner chamber. 

“No; be’s upstairs,’ was the answer. 

“ Alone?” / 

“T believe so, He took some brandy and a candle, 
and went off.” 

“Does he stop here to-night 2” 

“Tf he pays first, he can.” 

Haight left the room, and, ascending a narrow 
staircase, with which he seemed familiar, came to a 
dark passage. A light shining from beneath a door 
at the farther end of it guided him tothe room that 
he sought, which he entered without ceremony. 





red-cyed, bloated-faced man of about forty, dressed in 
a ragged suit, the coat of which was buttoned closely 
up to the throat, to concealthe waut of ashirt., As the 
lawyer entered, he looked up; then pushing back 
his chair, came forward and extended his hand. 

“ How are you, sir?” 

Haight, without noticing the extended hand, drew 
a chair to the table, and sat down. 

*“T came to see you on business,” said he. 

“Ah! what is it?” 

* Who’s in the next room?” 

“Tdon’t know. It’s empty, I believe.” 

“Go and see, and look in all the rooms.” 

Davis, taking the light, went out, and presently 
returning, reported that all the rooms were empty. 
He then drew a chair directly in front of Haight, 
and, placing a hand on each knee, looked in his 
face. 

* Can you keep a secret, Davis?” asked the law- 
yer, looking full into two eyes that never blenched. 
“Can’t you tell? You ought to be able to.” 

“ Will you swear?” 

“ Yes, out with it! I'll keep a close mouth.” 
“Well, then,” continued Haight, watching him 
sharply, to see the effect produced by his communi- 
cation, and speaking in a whisper, “suppose you 
owed a man five thousand pounds, and no man knew 
of the debt but you two, what would you do?” 

“Td kill the creditor before morning,” was the 


reply. 

“What if you were paid todo that very thing? 

Would you do it?” 

“ What is the pay ?” 

“ A hundred pounds.” 

“T'll do it!” 

“ And your nerves won’t fail ?” 

“ Never fear that.” 

Leaning forward in his chair, and speaking in a 
still lower tone, the lawyer now poured all his plans 
into the ruffian’s ear, An hour passed by, and then 
he arose to go. 

“ Mind, now,” said he, “ he will leave at hali-past 
ten to-morrow.” 

“ All right, I'll be ready.” 

“ Here’s ten pounds; I suppose you aro ‘broke’ ?” 
“T always am,” was the reply. 

Haight handed him the money, and, leaving the 
house, hurried off toward his own home, 
* * * © * 

The early morning stage drew up in front of the 

“Eagle” hotel, just as Mr. Osdell awoke from a long, 
deep sleep. He opened his eyes, and heard the stage 
horn, both at the same instant of time. 
mination to do an act of charity and justice to his 
injured child had filled his whole being with the 
warm glow of happiness and peace, and he had slept 
the sleep of the just. 
He sprang out of bed, when he heard the blowing 
of the horn, and began to prepare for his journey. 
While he is doing so, it is necessary that we should 
go back a little way into his past history. 

To the majority of persons, Jacob Osdell was 
simply a rich, gentlemanly, “ clever-looking ’’ man. 
Even his clerks, who saw him daily for three 
huadred and thirteen dreary days in every dreary 
year, bad no more notion of their employer’s inner 
life than the veriest stranger who brushed past him 
in the street. They saw him only as others saw 
him, and thought of him only as others thought of 


im. 

They knew that he had a profound and extensive 
knowledge of his business, an iron will, and an inex- 
haustible reserve of energy. They knew that he 
had two daughters, that he was a widower and rich, 
and this was all they did know. 

One of his daughters had been married, long ago, 
to the wealthy and rising young lawyer, Lawrence 
Haight, The other remained at home with her father, 
aud became his darling and pet. 

A year before the time when our story commences, 
this daughter had met George Crawford, who was 
one of her father’s most trusted clerks, They had 
loved each other from that moment. When tha 
knowledge of this fact came to the old gentleman, he 
had raged and stormed in the most outrageous 
manner. He at once dismissed George from his em- 
ployment, and threatened Lucy with the direst ven- 
geance if she persisted in her “ folly.” 

All to no purpose, however, were the old man's 
threats and anger. At the first opportunity, Lucy 
left his house, and she and George were made man 
and wife. 

From that day forward Jacob Ostell never men- 
tioned their names. He made his will, leaving to 
Mrs. Haight all his property except the house in 
which he lived. This alove out of his great wealth 
he gave to Lucy. 

This will he placed in Lawrence Haight’s hands 
with the injunction that it should be opened immedi- 
_ately after his death, and before his body should be 








“Good evening, Lawrence.” 


Seated ata table, smoking and drinking, was a 
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Month after month he had been nursing his wrath 
to keep it warm, but it had grown cool, cold, colder, 
in spite of him, His heart yearned for his darling 
and pet, and refused to be comforted, 

Finally the news came to him that alittle child had 
been born to Lucy, and that she had given it his 
name. Then all his anger left him, and he determined 
to take her to his heart and home again as we have 
seen. 

Crawford lived in a snug little cottage a few miles 
from the city and it was thither that Mr. Osdell was 
about to journey by the coach that stood waiting at 
the door. 

In a few moments he came to the bar to pay his 
bill. 

“ Are there any other passengers?” said he to the 
landlord, 

“ Yes, there is!” was the reply. “ And an owdacious 
cha-racter he is too, I think.” 

“ Why, what kind of a man do you take him to be? 
Not a highwayman, I hope, landlord ?” 

“ Wus nor all that, sir; but then I only suspects.” 

“* What do you suspect?” 

The man adjusted his collar, and looked impres- 
sively into Mr. Osdell’s face. 

* I suspects a great deal—a very great deal!” said 
he, with an ominous shake of the head. “ He’s a 
wurderin’ raskil—I know it by a sign that never fails.” 

Mr. Osdell was not a nervous man, and therefore 
was not at all alarmed at this comunication. 

“* Was is your sign?” he laughingly asked. 

“The sign,” replied the landlord, confidently, “I 
know it by the cut of his eye.” 

“The what?” 

“The cut of his eye,” reiterated the landlord, posi- 
tively, ‘Let me get the cut of a man’s eye, and I 
knows him at once. AndI warn you, sir, to look out 
for that mau. He’s a murderin’ raskil !” 

After the coach had started, and was well on its 
way, Mr. Csdell looked up at his fellow passenger, 
and endeavoured to ascertain the mysterious “ cut of 
the eye ” for himself. The man before him was 
bundled up in a huge overcoat, and his hat was pulled 
down over a face which was not the most preposess- 
ing in the world, and whose natural deficiencies were 
not at all diminished by the lack of a very recent ap- 
plication of either water or razor, 

He coolly bore the scrutiny of his features, and 
never for an instant turned away his glance from the 
face of Mr. Osdell. 

“ Well,” said he, growing weary at last, “I’m a 
beauty, ain’t 1?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” replied Mr. Osdell, some- 
what disconcerted at this remark, “ I mean no offence, 
I assure you.” 

“Oh! you didn’t, didn’t you? Well, don’t do it 
again, that’s all!” 

“TI certuinly shall not, sir; I have no wish to offend 
rou.’ 

: ‘No; you had better not. I’ve had enough of your 
impudence ; and if you give me apy more, 1’1l——” 

“ You'll what?” 

“ll that,” said the man, opening his vest and 
touching the handle of a dirk. His eyes flashed from 
their dark caverns with sullen ferocity, like those of 
an hyena. “ Yes, that!” he continued. “Do you 
understand now ?” 

Evidently the man for some reason wished to 
quarrel with him; and Mr, Osdell, seeing this, and 
believing him to be drunk or crazy, restrained him- 
self, and, as calmly as he could, said : 

‘** Put up your knife, sir; you shall have no occa- 
sion to use it. And, besides that, to use it would be 
murder, and the puvishment of that, I believe, is 
death.”’ 

The brow of the villain darkened, and his eyes 
flashed fire. He leaned forward and fingered his 
knife as though about to use it. On reflection, how- 
ever, he seemed to have made up his mind to another 
course; and buttoning up his vest; he muttered a 
fearful oath, and cast himself back into a corner of 
the coach. 

Mile after mile was now passed in utter silence, 
and soon the little village came into view. To 
Mr. Osdell’s great relief, his surly companion now 
stopped the coach, and sprang out into the road. 
Without uttering a word, he crossed over to the bor- 
dering fence, sprang over it, and struck into a little 
path that led across the fields. 

It was just growing dark as Mr. Osdell started out 
on the road that led from the village to George Craw- 
ford’s house. It was but a short walk of a mile, and 
he was too impatient to wait till morning. Thoughts 
of the conversation he had had with the landlord, in 
the city, and the subsequent meeting with the rough 
passenger in the stage coach, almost deterred him. 
But there was no one, that he knew of, who had cause 
to injure him—the ruffian must have been mad to 
threaten his life; and, at any rate. he had long ago 
disappeared, No; there was no danger that he could 
see, and so he strode along cheerily. 


Absorbed in thought as he was, however, Mr. 
Osdell paused every now and then to reconnoitre the 
country around him. ‘The village was now some 
distance beliind, and on no other side of him were there 
any buildings in sight. 

Presently he came to an abrupt curve in the road. 

He had been looking forward to this point for some 
minutes, and felt so sure that it must bring him in 
sight of Crawford’g house that he was much disap- 
pointed to find all forward view cut off by a huge 
boulder that jutted out nearly across the road, a few 
yards ahead of him. 

Instead of following the path, which wound for a 
considerable distance around the rock, Mr. Osdell 
sprang over the adjoining fence, and took a nearer 
cut across the field. When he reached the road 
again, he turned and looked back. 

Indistinctly, through the fast gathering gloom of 
the evening, he could see a human face peering after 
him, around the corner of the rock nearest the road- 
way. The sight alarmed him exceedingly. Could it 
be possible that a man had been lying in wait for 
him, and that his life had only been saved by his 
lucky choice of roads? It was very probable; and 
the thought of it made him hasten on now as rapidly 
as he could. After he had proceeded a shori dis- 
tance, a thought struck him, and he sprang to one 
side, with a rapid movement, and concealed himself 
behind a large stump, standing in one of the fence- 
corners. 

Presently he heard a footstep coming along the 
road—a footstep so light and swift that he thought 
his ears must have deceived him, But it soon grew 
more distinct, came near, nearer, and then passed 
swiftly by. Looking up from his place of conceal- 
ment, Mr. Osdell saw his fellow passenger of the 
morning, 

He was convincd, now, that the man had been 
waiting for him at the rock; was even now 
in pursuit of him. What was he to do? It was all 
dark to him, but plainly he must go on now to his 
journey’s end, The man would soon miss him, would 
turn and follow him. Yes; he must go on and take 
the risks. 

He was now but a short distance from Crawford’s 
house ; a little way up the road he could plainly see 
the white fence around it, and the trees iu the yard. 
He hastened on, hoping to get so close to the house 
that his voice would be heard before the man should 
discover him again. 

He was within twenty feet of the garden gate, when 
a dark form swooped down upon him from the side 
of the road, as swift as a panther, and dealt him a 
short, powerful blow that sent him reeling to the 
earth. It was done so quickly that there had been no 
time for even a scream. A knife glistened a moment 
in the air, descended, and Bill Davis had earned his 
hundred pounds. 

The next morning George Crawford saw a sight 
at his very gate that made his blood run cold, 
There, before him, iu the mud, lay his father-in-law, 
old Jacob Osdell. Beside the body, apparently 
dropped by a robber while searching for money, lay 
a small strip of paper. On it were these words, in 
Jacob Osdell’s handwriting: 

“T have this day made a will in revocation of the 
one in Haight’s possession. June 2, 1862.” 
» * * * a 

Far and wide rang the news of that fearful murder. 
Men stopped each other to talk of it in the crowded 
streets of the city, and women in the country 
gussipped over it at their firesides until they drove 
the biood from their own cheeks, From morning till 
night hundreds loitered about the blood-stained spot, 
gazing at the crimson earth with that mixture of ap- 
prehension and delight which go hand in hand so 
strangely. 

The police took the matter in hand. They went 
to the spot and examined it; overhauled the paper 
that had been found, winked their eyes solemaly at 
the knife, which still lay on the ground, shook their 
heads and made profound remarks to each other in a 
tone which struck peculiar awe to the hearts of three 
small boys who had followed at their heels. After 
making voluminous notes they went back to the city, 
and immediately arrested a man who had no more to 
do with the crime than an unborn babe. 

Soon the wonder grew stale; it gradually melted 
away, and in a year was entirely forgotten. 

The only will that could be found was the one in 
Haight’s possession, and consequently it was at once 
admitted to probate. Under it the lawyer took pos- 
session of all Osdell’s property except the house that 
had been given to Crawford. 

Ten years had passed away since the murder, and 
in all that time George Crawford had never ceased his 
search for the will mentioned in the slip of paper 
found near Jacob Osdell’s body. He was contident 
his father-in-law had made a will in his favour, but 
where was it? He had thoroughly ransacked the old 





house that had been given him, from garret to cellar, 
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but without avail. The old desk in which Osdell 
usually kept his papers had been almost broken up in 
the search, but nothing came of it. 

Lawrence Haight had heard of the memorandum 
discovered on the morning after the murder, aud ho 
too believed in the existence of the will. Ho had 
supposed, however, that as the conversation between 
himself and Osdell had been a private one, no ono 
kuew of the old man’s intentions regarding George 
Crawford, and that therefore no search was being 
made for the missing document. 

Within the last few days, he had discovered that 
such search was being made by Crawford. He was 
satisfied that the will was somewhere in the old 
house, and therefore the news that Crawford was 
poking into all its old nooks and crann’es gavo him 
great alarm. Somehow this search must be stupped; 
but how to do it he could not tell. 

He sat in his office till long after dark, pondering 
this question, Were the trouble and worry of this 
thing never to end? The dearest scheme of his 
heart had succeeded; he had been saved from ruin ; 
and now was a rich man—enormously rich—and yet 
he was not happy. 

Davis had tormented the life out of him for hush- 
money, and now had come this new difficulty. 
What if the will were found? Whatif it led to 
revelations of the motive for murder? What if ho 
were obliged to appear as a felon at the bar ? 

He felt but too truly that his life liad been such as 
to repel all sympathy, and to gather about his path 
only those who would rejoice at his downfall. 

“Imprisonment! disgrace! a convict! a convict!” 
muttered he. “No, never! There shall be more 
murders first !”’ 

Man does not become a fiend at once, He does not 
burst into the world a criminal, with a heart of stone, 
& conscience seared, feelings dead, and affections 
withered at the root. These are the work of years; 
the result of along struggle. All thatis great and 
good in the soul battles tv the last, bofore it yicids 
its purity; and when itis crushed the man bears 
_— and brands that never leave him while life 
asts, 

Lawrence Haight had passed through the fiery or- 
deal, and came out of it callous to crime, ready for 
another murder, but with ah art teem'ng with vaguo 
fears. Tho dread of this search for the will made 
him shiver with fear. ‘Tormented with thousands of 
forebodings of ill, he could neither reason nor think. 

As he sat brooding over the news he had received 
there came a knock at the door, 

** Who’s there ?” he demanded, 

* Come and see,” replied a harsh voice from with- 
out. 

“It’s you, Davis, is it?” said he, in an altered 
tone, 

At the same time he unlocked the door and ad- 
mitted the burly form of a man, with his hat slouche1 
down over his eyes. His face was pale and haggard, 
and his eyes swollen and red. 

“You are the very man I wanted,” said the 
lawyer, as he came in, at the same time locking the 
door. 

Davis strode up to the fire and extended his hands 
to the flame. 

“ Put on more coal,” he said. “I’m freezing; and 
I guess you have made enough outof me to keep me 
warm, haven't you?” 

“J’'m afraid it will all bo taken away again, Davis,” 
said Haight, as he heaped on the coal, 

‘How? What do you mean?” 

“ Why, that Crawford is searching for the will.” 

“Oh, he’s been doing that for ten years, hasn’t 
he?” 

“ Not that I know of ; but it doesn’t matter—ie's 
got to be stopped.” 

‘Look here, I’ve never murdered but one man, 
and I'll never murder another—unless it be you for 
tempting me that time. Is it murder you mean 2?” 

** Not so loud, Davis ; not so loud,” whispered the 
lawyer, in alarm. “ Can’t you suggest something? I 
don’t care what it is.” 

Davis thought over the matter for a few moments, 
and finally said: 

“T’ve got a plun that I think will work, but I must 
be paid,” 

“Tl give you anything you want if you succeed.” 

* Well, then, my plan is this: Crawford is poor, 
and wants boarders. He doesn’t know me, and so I'll 
go there to-morrow as a boarder, Ill help to search 
for the will, you know! Ha! ha!” 

“If you bring me that paper, Bill, you shall have 
a thousand pounds.” 

“ All right, I’m your man. I'll go to-morrow.” 

It was on this very night that George Crawford and 
his wife were sitting by a blazing fire, in their large 
old parlour, listening to the storm that was raging 
without, and busily concocting a plan for one more 
final and thorough search for the lost will. 





Times had grown hard with them, aud, during the 
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last winter, George had been out of employment al- 
together. ‘Their last pound was fast beiag reached, 
and their only hope now was in finding the long- 
sought-for paper. 

«J think it must be in that old desk in the garret,” 
said George. “It was there he kept all his papers; 
and he was seen there writing a short time before he 
started on that last journey.” 

“It seems strange, George, very strange,” replied 
his wife. “It is a mystery I cannot fathom.” 

“Well, I'l! tell you, Lucy. Vil——Hark! What 
was that?” 

A violent gust of wind rushed aronnd tho old 
house, rattled the shingles on the roof, and poured 
down the garret stairs with a wild, moaning, ghastly 
sound, It died away in tho distance, and was imme- 
diately followed by a sudden, startling crash up in 
the garret loft. agP ry ‘ 

George sprang to his feet, and his wife clung in 
terror to hisarm. ‘hey listened a moment, but the 
sound was not repeated. 

Taking up oue of the lamps, George, followed by 
Lucy, who was too much terrified to remain alone, 
stepped out into the hall, and began to grope his way 
up the staircase, ‘hey went warily up and entered 
the huge garret, George holding the light aloft, and 
looking from right to left for the cause of the crash. 

It was a weird old place by lamplight ; an immense 
space, divided only by huge arches that supported the 
roof, and filled with old lumber and worn-out furni- 
ture. There were holes in tho floor where rats 
skulked, and holes in the loft where pigeons built 
their nests, flying in and out of the broken window 
panes. 

Nothing, however, seemed to have beon disturbed 
until they reached the other end of the room. There 
something lay in a heap of ruins. 

“ That’s what did it,” said George, as the light re- 
vealed the old desk. 

It had been tipped back against the wall, as it had 
but two legs, and the wind had overbalanced it. 

Handing Lucy the light, George stooped down to 
raise the splintered lid. As he did so a little con- 
cealed drawer was revealed. Witha trembling hand 
he opened it, and there before him lay the long-lost 
will. 

“ Eureka!” cried he, as he drew it forth, “Lucy, 
we have found it at last!” 

They carried it down to the fire, and examined it. 
It took some time to decipher the conteuts, for the 
ink was somewhat faded; but the first lines were 
suflicient. 

‘I give and bequeath to Lucy Crawford the bulk of 
all the property of which I may die possessed ; subject, 

ste.” 





Here followed a large legacy to Lawrence Haight. 

When morning came, the good news spread ‘far 
and wide. 

That night, the lawyer did not go home. He 
was waiting to hear some news from Davis as to the 
result of his little stratagem. He had grown rapidly 
older within the last few days. His face was hag- 
gard; his temples sunken, and he twisted his fingers 
together with a kind of childish helplessness. 

He drew his chair closer to the fire, and stirred up 
the dying coals, for he was beginning to be chilly, 
and felt that if there were ablaze he would be less 
lonely. Hecoughed loudly, too, and rattled the poker 
against the bars of the grate; for there was some- 
thing in the dead silence that made him shudder. 
But even the noise frightened him, so shaken were 
his nerves. He tried to laugh off his fears as ridi- 
culous, and he threw himself back in his chair and 
laughed aloud. 

If ever mortal man felt the agony of terror, he 
did; forat that moment his laugh was echoed from 
the outer office. 

Crouching back in his chair, with his heart beat- 
ing fast aud hard, and gasping for breath, his hair 
bristling, he sat watching the door. He heard a 
slight motion, like a sliding, creeping step. It 
stopped, Then it came again, and nearer; then a 
hand touched the knob, turned it, opened the door, 
a gaunt figure stole cautiously in. 

With a feeling partly of horror, and partly of relief, 
Haight sprang to his feet as the light revealed to him 
the ghastly features of Davis. 

“ Davis!” exclaimed he. 

“That's me!” said the man, looking ~vacantly 
about him. “I wonder where Osdell is?” 

“Osdell!” exclaimed the lawyer, staring‘at him. 
“Why, you should know. He’s dead long ago.” 

Davis had heard the news of the finding of the 
will, and to his mind, already half crazed with liquor, 
the discovery of the perpetrator of the murder seemed 
now to be certain. The awful dread of this had made 
of him a raving maniac. Iustinctively he had made 
his way to Haight’s office. 

“Dead! ‘Then who murdered him ?” he cried, ad- 
vancing on the lawyer. “You did it? You—ha! 


He clutched the lawyerin his vice-like grip. 
“ Huzza!l huzza!” shouted he; dashing his hand in 
his bosom, and drawing out a large knife. 
“ Heaven protect me!” exclaimed Haight, straggling 
to get loose. “Help! help!” 
Now, however, Davis was ungovernable. ‘He sprang 
upon the lawyer, and bore him to the floor ;» but 
Haight was a muscular man, ‘and, driven to despera- 
tion, he struggled fiercely. He threw ‘Davis from 
him, and, althoug! wounded, contrived to get to his 
feet and grasp the iron poker. This, however, offered 
but slight resistance to the maniac. | Regardless ‘of 
blows he dashed in upon the lawyer; aad drove the 
knife to the hilt in his heart. 
* * * * * 
In the morning,’ when the officers of the law, ac- 
companied by George Crawford, entered the lawyer's 
office to arrest him, they saw a fearful sight. On the 
floor in front of them, stone dead, was Haight ; and, 
crouching at his side, like a wild beast, was an object 
which seemed scarcely human; it was the maniac 
murderer, Bill Davis. 
There was now no need of a legal controversy 
about the will. A higher Power than any human 
tribunal had settled the matter. Jacob Osdell’s pro- 
perty went at last to the man to whom he had willed 
it on that bright June day, ten yoars ago. sai? 





WINDOW GARDENING. 


Tus is an especially appropriate season of.the year 
to make the wiudows beautiful with plants. Therais 
great pleasure in bringing spring indoors by collect- 
ing the flowers which are in bloom in the hothouse, 
and planting them in the handsome boxes or baskets 
made for that purpose. Window gardening is delight- 
ful in winter time; nevertheless then the hardiest 
plants suffer more or less for-fresh air. At this time 
there are hours at noon when the windows can be 
thrown open, and the plants which have beeu housed 
in greevhouses will apparently speak their thanks for 
the drink of fresh air and the coutact with the sua’s 
rays. Shallow cigar boxes are very useful for plant- 
ing seeds, and can be arranged to look nicely .in the 
windows. It is time to plant. miguonette and sweet 
alyssum, those fragrant and most suitable plants for 
window boxes. Seeds should also be put in the hang- 
ing baskets. The exquisite loveliness of the rose will 
not permit it to be omitted from the window garden, 
notwithstanding it is with difficulty kept in a thriving 
condition. Tea and China roses.are the best adapted 
for culture in boxes. 

For keeping plants healthy which are indoors at 
this season, close the wiudows of their room by three 
o'clock, Great attention must be paid to their clean- 
liness to promote their rapid growth. Flower-pots 
need washing on the outside weekly. Never leave 
water standing in the saucers of the flower-pots, 
Water must be given to the plants plentifully in these 
spring months. lain water is always best for vege- 
tatiou. Stimulate plants once a week with liquid 
manure. <A large sponge is good for a watering-pot 
for house plants. 





Att the officers who have served in the Ashantee 
war will receive four montis’ leave of absence, and 
all the privates one month. The prize money to be 
distributed among tie soldiers will amount to the 
handsome sum of 7s. 6d. per man. 

THERE is a yew tree at Wrexham which is re- 
nowned for its longevity, and is worthy of Mr. 
Thom's attention. It is more than sixty feet high, 
and is supposed to be about 1,450 years old, planted 
in the year 426, wheu the Romans finally left Britain, 
Wales being at that time a Roman ‘province. Both 
the old sexton and the former churchwarden give a 
similar account respecting this tree—and'they ought 
to remember all about it. 

ResEARCH AMONG THE PLaNets.—Thirty-seven 
small planets have been discovered in the years 1872 
and 1873, or 18} in each year, making 1,850 per cen- 
tury. From the days of Hipparchus to the present 
time we may reckon 2,000 years; had astronomers 
worked with the same zeal and success during these 
2,000 years, the aumber of small: planets known 
would have amounted to 37,000, only three times the 
number given by Arago of stars up to the 7th mag- 
nitude, and a very small proportion of the stars of the 
10th maguitude. 

A Losr Poruratton.—About a thousand: years 
ago a colony of Icelanders was planted on the 
western coast of Greenland. They were lardy 
people, inured to cold and meagre living, ‘and there 
seemed to be no reason why they should not take 
root in the frozen soil of their new home. They built 
a stone church there, and stone houses to live in, of 
which the ruins are still to be seen. But what bo- 
came of the builders is a question that has never been 
solved, and never will be, They vanished from the 
face of the earth, and that is all that is known. 





have I found you?” 





Whether cold or pestilence or starvation took them 
off, or whether wandering savages killed them, no 
man ean tell. Their settlement is known in history 
as Lost Greenland, 

Necative Kinpness.—Do the doctors know that 


half the wives in the world die of this complaint ? 


* He never spoke an unkind word to his wife.” Yes, 
but did he remember, now and thon, to speak a kind 
one? Did he have auy sympathy for her bodily or 
mental ills? Or was he blind and: deaf to both, 
treating them with that cutting indifference which 
in time chills the most loving heart, and silences its 
throbs for ever? Men are very guilty in this re- 
gard, They takea young girl fromthe warm: atmo- 
sphere of a loving, cheerful home, and, after a few 
brief weeks of devotion, leave her to batile single- 
handed with new cares and new duties, and to bear 
sickness with what.courage she may, aud go their 
ways into the tangled paths of life, without a 
thought of the responsibilities they are shitking, 
or the solemn vows they have really broken. 








ORIGIN OF COAL. 

Coat, according to the modern hypothesis, is 
merely a transmuted vegetable ‘soil which accumu- 
lated, not under water, but under the trees composing 
primeval forests. ‘These forests stood on areas 


‘which were subjected to repeated changes of level 


in relation to that of the ocean. It must be under- 
stood that though the ground beneath us is popularly 


‘vegarded as the type of everything: steady and fmn- 


movable, this earth of ours is far from deserving the 
character for stability with which it is thus fondly 
eredited ; absolute rest is all but) unknown to it, It 
happens that even ‘at the present day there are cer- 
tain regions, such as those subject to volcanic dis- 


|turbances, whose tendencies are always to move up- 


wards, like the more. aspiring of our youths, while 


| there are others, such as the coral regions, which are 


steadily sinking, like those less: fortunate youths who 


| have failed in the voyage of life. So it was in the 


olden time, 
The coal-beds ‘appear to have accumulated on the 


‘latter class of areas—areas of depression—geogra- 


phical regions in'which the earth had a tendency to 


isink below the level ofthe ocean. Mud and silt had 


Collected upon such areas until the deposits thus 
formed reached the surface-level of the water; and 
then came what appears to have been necessary to 


‘the growth of the coal-plants, namely, a bed of 


peculiar gray mud. We do not know why that mud 
came there or whence it was derived. That it was 
very different from the ordinary deposits, the sand- 
stones and shales, which accumulated in the carboni- 
ferous ocean, is shown by the pliysical properties 


which it still possesses, and which they do not possess 


—properties which fit it for the: purpose to which it 
is now devoted, of being manufactured into fire- 
bricks, whence its common name of fire-clay. 

That this gray mud was the soil preferred by the 
great majority of the plants constituting the carboni- 
ferous forests is as obvious as that the oak woods of 
Herefordshire and the sunny south will net flourish 
upon the cold soils of the Lancashire uplands. 
‘Minute spores, representing the seeds of the plants 
which afterwards became coal, were floated to this 
imad by wind and water ; and finding there a suitablo 
soil, they germinated, struck root, and soon converted 
the ‘swampy'area. into a magnificent forest. As the 
trees grew they shed ‘successive showers of their 
microscopic spores, which often fell in such vast 
quantities as to constitute an important: contribution 
to the accumulating vegetable soil; but along with 
them there fell other and more bulky objects, such as 
might be expected to accumulate under a semi-tropi- 
cal forest, The dead leaves, broken branches, and 
prostrated stems, alike contributed a share to the de- 
caying vegetable mass, 

In the tropical regions of the present day such 
accumulations- become rapidly decomposed, and pass 
away in gaseous forms; but such does not appear to 
have been the ‘case in the catboniferous age—at 
least, not in the:same degree. Even in Lancashire, 
notwithstanding all the influences teuding to diminish 
the bulk of the vegetable mass—such an atmospheric 
decomposition—chemical changes occurring during 
the later processes of mineralization, and the pressure 
of superimposed rocks prolonged throughout all sub- 
sequent ages, we have coal-seams six and seven feet 
in thickness, whilst they occur in America, as for ex- 
ample in the oolitic coalfield on the James River, 
with the surprising thickness of between thirty and 
forty feet. ‘Such accumulations of vegetable soil as 
these thicknesses of solid coal represent, almost ex- 
ceed ‘comprehension, and must indicate enormous 
periods of undisturbed forest-life. 

But at length a change came over the sylvan 
scene; the land sank--whether suddenly or slowly 
we have no means of saying. The numbers of dead 
fishes found upon the roofs’ and upper portions of 
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some coals seem to indicate a sudden rush of pure 
water over the land, followed by the quick destruc- 
tion of the fishes, poisoned by the bituminous vege- 
table mud iu which they found themselves entangled. 
In other cases the roof of clean blue shale, devoid of 
all appearance of either animal or vegetable remaius, 
and resting immediately upon a defined surface of 
pure coal, is suggestive of a slower submergence, 
allowing time for the destruction and obliteration:of 
all traces of growing vegetation upon its surface. 








SCIENCE, 





Tue whole production of the precions metals 
throughout the world during 1873 is estimated to 
have been worth nearly 44,000,000/. 

A HAM, well packed in pulverized charcoal, after 
the usual smoking, will keep for years. Butter in 
pots, well surrounded with charcoal, will keep for 
twelve months. Each atom of charcoal can absorb 
1,000 times its bulk of deleterious gases. 

M. Vicurau notes the discovery of some curious 
crystals of glass extracted from a furnace which had 
been cold for some time. They differ completely in 
aspect and form from devitrified glass, appearing in 
the form of isolated prisms, each some 0°U3 inch in 
length. This composition is different from that of 
the normal glass of the furnace, as soda is absent, 
while magnesia is present in excess. 

StuGs AND SNaArIts.—A most effectual. way of 
getting rid of these garden pests : Put small heaps of 
bran (about two handfuls) close to the plants which 
they destroy most, and then,about tenor eleveno’cleck 
at night, go round and put a handful of quicklime 
on each heap ; the number of slugs found killed in 
the morning will be almost incredible. Slugs prefer 
bran to any fruit or vegetable, and will congregate 
on these heaps from all parts of the garden. 

Dr. FRANKLAND reports, as the result of the 
chemical examination of the water supplied to the 
metropolis during March, that all the waters drawn 
from the Thames and Lea, except that supplied by 
the New River Company, was “ much polluted by 
organic matter.” The water supplied by each of the 
companies, except the Kent, New River, and West 
Middlesex, was * slightly turbid, and contained in 
each case living and moving organisms ; it was not 
fit to be used for dietetic purposes.” 

Mitp WINTER.—France, it seems, has expe- 
rienced an unusually mild winter. M. Tastes has 
investigated the matter and thinks that he has found 
a great atmospheric current crossing the country, 
which bears about the same relation to the atmo- 
sphere as the Gulf Stream does to the ocean. This 
current becomes displaced in longitude; and accord- 
ing as a given region is in the centre or on the bor- 
ders of the aerial flood the winter is calm and mild 
or else visited with cold and storms. 

Tue NATURE oF OzoNE.—Professor Andrews, of 
Belfast, has read a paper before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, on “Ozone.” He confirms his former 
experiments, that this mysterious body exists inde- 
pendently in the atmosphere. ‘The facility with 
which the nature of ozone was changed was shown 
by shaking it in a bottle with a little perfectly dried 
ground glass, when simple oxygen appeared. The 
bleaching properties of ozone had been tried at both 
Belfast and Greenock and had failed. Dr.Andrews 
doubts the alleged connection of atmospheric ozone 
with the state of public health. 

SrmpLte TIMBER PRESERVATIVE.—To render 
posts or timber, placed in the ground, practically 
impervious to moisture, and for a long time prevent 
decay, the following simple recipe has been tried 
and found to answer the purpose excellently. For 
fence and gate-posts it is particularly recommended. 
Take linseed oil, boil it, and mix it with charcoal 
dust until the mixture has the consistence of an 
ordinary paint. Give to the posts a single coat of 
the mixture before planting them, and no farmer, 
says one who has used it, living to the age of the 
patriarchs of old will live long enough to see the 
same post rotten. The posts or timber should be 
well seasoned and dry when the paint is applied. 

RHEUMATISM AND Exsctriciry.—G. D. Powell, 
M.D., describes the cure of a valuable horse by 
means of electro-puncture needles, from four to six 
being inserted in the principal muscles of the fore 
quarters, also along the spine and hind quarters. 
The battery employed was that of Leclanché, from 
four to twelve large cells, alternating in strength, 
and the current broken, causing the muscles to con- 
tract perceptibly. This was kept up from two to 
three minutes at each place. Prior to treatment 
the animal was in so bad a condition that the owner 
was about tocause him to be shot. But within 
about six weeks after the commencement of the 
electrical treatment the horse was perfectly re- 
stored, and is now sound and useful. 

THE Warm SprinoGs or Costa Rica.—Frantzius 
states that these springs, more than thirty in num- 
ber, may be regarded as acontinuation of the re- 


by Humboldt in Venezuela, and extending for 150 
miles from Cape Paria to Merida. The Costa Rica 
springs begin indeed 13 degrees of longitude farther 
west, but are situated under nearly the same paral- 
lel, viz., 10 deg. N., in a strip of land running for 30 
miles from east to west. Most of them occur in 
narrow mountain gorges on the banks of rivers, or 
are even overflowed by the rivers, so that they are 
visible only in the dry season: Their temperature 
is higher in proportion as they are situated at a lower 
level. The highest observed temperature is 157'1 deg. 
The water contains some salt. 

Tue Laueutne PLanr.—Palgrave’s, work on 
Central and Eastern Arabia gives an account of a 
plant whose seeds produce effects similar to those 
of laughing gas. Itisa nativeof Arabia. A dwarf 
variety of it is found at Kaseem, and another 
variety at Oman, which attains tova height of from 
three to four feet, with woody stems, wide-spreading 
branches, and bright green foliage. Its flowers are 
produced in clusters, and areof a bright yellow 
colour. The seed pods are soft and woolly in texture, 
and contain two or three black seeds, of the size 
and shape of a French bean. Their flavour is a 
little like that of opium, and their. taste is sweet ; 
the odour from then produces a sickening sensation 
and is slightly offensive. These seeds contain the 
essential property of this extraordinary plant, and, 
when pulverized aad taken in small doses, operate 
upon @ person in a most peculiar manner. He be- 
gins to laugh loudly, boisterously ; then he sings, 
dances, and cuts all manner of fantastic capers. 
Such extravagance of gesture and manner was 
never produced by any other. kind of dosing. The 
effect continues about an hour, and the patient is 
uproariously comical. When the excitement ceases 
the exhausted exhibitor falls into a deep sleep, 
which continues foran.hour or more ; and when he 
awakens he is entirely unconscious that any-such 
demonstrations have been enacted by him. We 
usually say that there:is nothing new under the 
sun; but this peculiar plant, recently discovered, 
as it exercises the most extraordinary influence over 
the human brain, demands<from men of science. a 
careful investigation. 





Tue International Bxhibition opened on Easter 
Monday, and promises.to ‘be successful. ‘The col- 
lection of pictures sent over by the Belgian Govern- 
ment contains some four hundred canvases, of 
thereabouts, and some of the works:ave magnificent. 
‘Che Belgian gallery is ready for inspection, bat the 
French gallery is not to open until thedstiof May. 

Tue sale of palms in Paris on Palm Sunday is 
reckoned to produce over 1,000. There are-sixty- 
seven churches in the capital, and round seach of 
these are at least’ thirty vendors of palm, who 
realise 5s. by selling in sprigs a bundleof the pre- 
cious tree bought by them in the marketrfor 10d. 
These 2,010 marchands de rameaux obtain 500/, by 
the sale, and the rest is made up by the florists aud 
costermongers. The most profitable neighbourhoods 
are those of the Madeleine, St. Augustin, Nétre 
Dame des Victoires, and St. Roch. 

Army Reserves.—How completely Lord Card- 
well’s system of army reserves breaks down on the 
first occasion on which it was tested, is proved by 
the fact that in 1870 the 42ad Highlanders gave 80 
men to the Army Reserve. In 1873 that regiment 
was. sent to the Gold Coast, and in order to. add a 
little flesh to its skeleton, additional men were 
required; yet not oue of the 80 reserve men above- 
mentioned were called, but instead 130 volunteers 
were asked for from the 79th Highlanders. These 
volunteers were given, but the 79th was in conse- 
quence reduced to a mere verbal expression. We 
may mention, by the way, that the survivors of 
these 130 men are to have the option of remaining 
in the 42nd or returning to their old. regiment. 
RECENTLY a brilliant masked ball. was given by 
the King of Denmark at the palace of Amalieuborg, 
being the first {éte of the character which has been 
given by the Danish Court since the year 1803, in 
the reign of Obristian VII, The number of invita- 
tions was not large, the guests not being more than 
300. One striking historical group consisted of the 
Count de F. Frijsenberg, formerly prime minister, 
aud the Countess de Reventlow, a lady of honour, in 
the costumes of Christian LV. and bis Queen Christina. 
The king was attired as a knight of the 16th century, 
aud the queen in a costume of the time of Louis XIV. 
The princess royal wore a Hungarian costume, and 
the Princess Thyra an Italian dress. Among those 
whose magnificence of attire was remarked were :— 
The Austrian chargé d'affaires, Baron Salzburg, as a 
bird-seller, Baron de Blexin Finecke, as an Austrian 
officer of toe old times, and the English minister in a 
Mexican costume. 

Demise OF CHRISTIAN SHARPS.—The inventor 


Sharps’ rifle was for a long time the only effective 
breech-loading gun in use, and its remarkable 
efficiency for military purposes soon rendered the 
old style of muzzle-loaders obsolete. Sharps’ 
original patent was granted in 1848, before the in- 
vention of metallic cartridges, when paper cartridges 
only were used, fired by percussion caps. The inven- 
tor’s task was to make an effective breech-loader, in 
which paper cartridges and caps could be employed, 
and this is what Christian Sharps successfully 
accomplished. The breech plug was made to slide 
vertically ; its lower edge was sharpened into the 
form of a knife. The operation was such that the 
breech plug, in descending to its place, cut off the 
rear end ofthe paper cartridge, leaving the powder 
open tothe flame of the percussioncap. Subsequent 
improvements on thegun were made by the inventor, 
which inereased its-value. Mr. Sharps was the in- 
ventor of many other: useful devices besides fire- 
arms;from all of which others reaped pecuniary 
benefits, his own share being small. He was a most 
kind-hearted. man. 

Lamperti’ PAtace.—Some important restorations 
have-just’ been completed at Lambeth Palace, the 
works+having been progressing during tho last three 
yearsiunder the auspices of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. ‘The. briekvand stone-work of the Lollards’ 
Towerhas been externally renewed, and some of the 
rooms sub-divided in order to fit it up as the towa 
residence of the Bishop of Lichfield:and his brother, 
Canon Selwyn. The rooms which formed the prisom 
ofithe * Dollards’’ and other “heretics” have been 
allowed toremain in statu quo. ‘Bho “ Morton 
Tower,”,or-as it is called “ The Great Gate,” is com- 
pleted. ‘It was built by Cardinal Morton in 1490. 
The roofeand outer walls of the great hall in the 
centre, which now serves as the library, have also 
undergone many improvements. ‘he books and 
‘MSS. in the library have undergone. a complete 
repair by a special grant from theiHeelesiastical 
Commissioners. To the list of:archiepiscepal portraits 
of.Lambeth have lately been«addedithese of Arch- 
‘bishops Sumner and Longley, thé-Jatter by Rich- 
mond. LGefore the doors of Morton Tower every 
yareely.down to the present hour, a bounty or “ dole” 
tofumoney, bread, and provisions, is given to thirty 
poor parislioners of Lambeth,stem receiving it in 
‘turns on different days. 

tRoMAN Corns.—A Barnstaple correspondent re- 
ports the discovery of about fifty Roman coins in tho 
neighbourhood of Bideford. :{Hevwrites!that a Mr. 
Gleudenning, of Exeter, sis: now staying iat Bideford, 
and a day or two ago went to the ¢fiffe with a friend, 
and on his return, having occasion*tegoninto a field 
for the purpose ofveecking his dogywwibich had tres- 
passed. through. a hedge, stumbledwver..an old tree 
near the roadside, when he heardwa jingling sound 
likethat‘ofsmetal, Head disturbed the soil at the 
root of tha-tree, and as the sound seemed to be 
peculiar he made a search. In doing s0 a number of 
valuable coins, which had apparently been coucealed 
a great many years, attracted his atteution. They 
were allin a good state of preservation, and on a close 
examination proved to belong to the Romau period 
of domination in Great Britain, and ‘also to ditferent 
Roman Emperors of the time, Several of them are 
sestertii of the Emperors Diocletian and Coustantius, 
ranging from the middle to the latter part of the third 
ceutury of the Christian era. Others are denarii of 
Domitian and Severus Alexander, having, in addition 
to the inscriptions, various emblems, such as the 
sacrificial altar, the legend “ Princeps Juventutis,” 
and figures of Liberty and Concord. 


Bust oF THE BARoness Burpgrr-Coutts.—In 
the studio of Mr. W. Brodie, R.S.A., is a marble bust 
of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, executed from sittings 
given by her ladyship, in the course of her recent 
sojoura in Edinburgh. Admirable as a likeness, the 
work is characterized by that graceful refinement of 
style which Mr. Brodie never fails to impart to his 
portrait-soulpture, more particularly when « female 
head is the subject to be dealt with. In the expression 
of the features the good sense and good feeling of the 
original, and that decisive firmness «f purpose which 
in her so finely blends with sweet naturaluess and 
gentle dignity, are most successfully rendered. The 
head, a masterly piece of modelling, is daintily set 
upon the shoulders, which are draped in a shaw! with 
ornamental border... A ruff eurrounds the neck, and 
meets upon the bosom at an angle, whose formality 
of outline is deftly relieved by the introduction of a 
sprig of lily of the valley—a flower, by the way, for 
which Mr, Brodie shows a very natural partiality. 
The draperies are disposed witl: exquisite simplicity, 

and their minutiw of lace and frill, like all other 

details of the subject, are worked out to a remarkable 

delicacy of finish, The bust, which claims to rank as 

one of the best among Mr. Brodie’s many good busts, 





of the celebrated breech-loading fire-arm known 
throughout the world as Sharps’ rifle, died recently 





markable series of warm mineral springs discovered 


at Vernon, Coun., in the Glst year of his age. 


and which has had the advantage of being carved 
from marble of spotless purity, is, we believe, to be 
sent for exhibition to the Royal Academy. 
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[AN UNTIMELY INTERRUPTION.] 


THE HEIR OF THE VAUGHANS. 





A sSINGULARLY handsome woman, in spite of her 
filty odd years, was Mrs. Major Vaughan. Tall 
and straight as an arrow, with a smooth fair face 
that had a faint flush of health in the beautifully- 


rounded cheeks, proud lips showing a glimmer of 
perfect teeth, clear, brilliant, steel-gray eyes, and 
hair like spun silver, the wonder and admiration of 


all who knew her. 

But then the Vaughans were a remarkable race— 
very proud of the little excellences that distin- 
guished them from the common herd, and this beau- 
tiful silken hair was one of them. No true Vaughan, 
they said, was ever born without it, and the haughty 
lady in question would not have parted with that 
eilvery-spun glory for untold riches, 

it was repeated in her handsome son, Cecil, only 
the silvery sheen had given place to a warm, rich, 
yellow glow, like sunlight shining on a southern wall. 
Very much like his mother looked this well-favoured 
Cecil, only handsomer, brighter, and younger, as was 
befitting. A true scion of his noble race was he, 
and Mrs. Vaughan was proud of him, and thought 
mother never before was blessed with such a son, 

‘If he only marries to please me my happiness 
will be complete,” she said to herself, with a little 
sigh, every day of her life. “But men do make such 
silly choices, sometimes, when they are looking for a 
wife! Cecil may prove no better than the rest, in 
that respect. I believe it would kill me, though, if 
he were to make a mésalliance,”’ 

For her own part, she had not been guilty of the 
folly of an inferior marriage. Born a Vaughan, she 
had wedded one of her own race—a distant relative. 

She was too clever by far, however, to say very 
much upon this subject to Cecil himself. When he 
had once begun to drift toward forbidden havens, 
there would be time enough for remonstrance and 
entreaty. 





But, though her lips were mute, that did not pre- 
vent her thoughts from dwelling pretty constantly 
upon this theme. In fact, she had made her own 
selection for Cecil already, and was only waiting for 
him to betray his individual preference, which she 
believed he would very soon do; for who, in all the 
wide world, was so well suised to him as her dear 
young friend, Bertha Kenyon? Had she not invited 
Bertha for a long visit on purpose to throw the 
young people together? Had she not plotted and 
planned and mancuvred, until she felt very much 
ashamed of her own hypocrisy, in order to precipi- 
tate an engagoment ? 

She wes seated in a great easy-chair of crimson 
velvet, in which she looked every inch a queen, one 
particular evening of which I am now writing. Cecil 
stood near her, bending down every now and then 
to smile into her face, or say some endearing word, 
for he was very proud of his mother, when the door 
suddenly opened and a petite, girlish figure flitted 
in, like a spirit, and stood before them. 

A fairy-like figure it was, with a round, bright 
piquant face, all pink-and-white save the almond- 
shaped eyes of turquoise blue. Shining yellow hair, 
soft as floss-silk, fell in rippling curls about her 
shoulders, and her dress louked like a fleecy cloud 
that had caught and retained the red rose tints of a 
lovely sunset. 

On seeing this bewitching vision Cecil stood 
staring, as if not quite certain whether or not he bad 
been suddenly bereft of his senses ; and Mrs. Vaughan 
straightened herself in her chair with a little shriek 
of dismay. 

“Good gracious! It can never be Rose Varian!” 

The pretty, fairy-like creature laughed softly, and 
putting out her pretty, dimpled arms, twined them 
about Mrs, Vanghan’s neck. 

* Yes, dear old auntie,” she said, kissing her rap- 
turously, “it is your own Rose.” 


“I—I—thonght that you were safe at cetrool.” sa 
“School!” echoed the beauty, “ Humpls! I'm 
tired of always being kept at school, And so I’ve 


come back to you, like a bad penny.” 


The haughty lady's face grew stern and cold. 
She could not wholly conceal her dismay. Putting 


| off those clinging arms, she said, faintly : 


““My vinaigrette, Cecil! ‘These surprises quite 


| upset me.” 


Cecil brought it from the mantel, scarcely taking 
his bewildered eyes off the lovely creature who 


| seemed to have dropped from the skies so suddenly. 


She was bright and piquante, and, man-like, he could 
not help admiring her very much indeed. 
Mrs. Vaughan detected his admiration, and grew 


whiter and sterner than ever. After toying with her 


vinaigrette for some minutes she turned and said to 
Miss Varian: ° 

“I did not expect you, Rose. Why didn’t you 
send word you were coming ?” 

The little beauty tossed her head. 

‘I didn’t know it myself very long beforehand, 
auntie. The fact is, I quarrelled with Miss Garth, 
the lady principal—she said I was saucy and im- 
pudent, but that isn’t true—and so I took French 
leave, as the saying is—came away without asking 
leave or licence.” 

Mrs. Vaughan frowned. 

“Oh, you foolish child! Such things are so dis- 
graceful. You must go back to-morrow and beg 
Miss Garth's pardon.” 

“T shall not go back, and I shall never beg Miss 
Garth’s pardon,” returned Rose, an expression not 
whdlly amiable coming into her turquoise eyes. 

Mrs, Vaughan sighed and knitted her brows. She 
scarcely knew what to say to this daring little rebel. 


' Besides, there stood Cecil, staring at her still, with a 


half-amused expression on his handsome face. 

“ Mother,” he said, by way of interruption, “ I beg 
your pardon. But this scene is quite inexplicablo 
tome. Will you do me the honour to present me to 
this young lady ?” 

“Humph! I thought you knew her.” 

This was not true. But Mrs. Vaughan felt very 
angry, very much out of sorts, and did not consider 
her words at all. 

“T have not that pleasure—as yet,” 

“Then let me introduce you. 
Miss Rose Varian.” 

The young man bowed low over the pretty slender 
hand she extended, For an instant he caugit the 
flash of a pair of eyes bewilderingly bright and dan- 
gerous. 

“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Vaughan,” Rose 


My son, Cecil. 


| murmured, sweetly. 


Cecil said something in response that called a 
vivid blush to her cheek, and then turned once more 
to his mother. 

“T don't like half explanations.” 

She understood him. 

“Cecil, how silly you are getting to be,” she 
said, pettishly. “Did I not write to you all about 
Rose, while you were on the Continent ?”’ 

“I’m sure you never meationed her name.” 

“Tt must have been an oversight. Her father 
died something more than a year ago, and left her in 
my charge. I stand to her very much in the light 
of a guardian. That is all tuere is to tell ; and now 
1 hope you are satisfied.” 

“It is strange you never spoke of her before.” 

“ Very strange,” echoed Rose herself, those liquid 
blue eyes twinkling. “I do not feel flattered at 
being considered of so little importance.” 

“IT tell you it was an oversight,” Mrs. Vaughan 
said, sharply. 

Rose knew better. She wasa shrewd little body, 
and thought she could understand the real reason 
well enough. 

“ Auntie knows I am pretty,” she thought. She 
always called Mrs, Vaughan “ Auntie,” though 10 
such relationship really existed. “‘ She meant to keep 
me safely hidden away from her handso:ne son for 
some time to come. Dear me! but he is handsome. 
It’s fortunate, after all, that 1 had that little falling 
out with Miss Garth.” 

She smiled and shook her pretty head until every 
shining curl seemed to be dancing ajig. Already the 
sly minx was beginning to lay her plans for the 
future. 

Cecil had scarcely released that slender, dimpled 
hand when there came a soft rustling of silk through 
the hall, and Bertha Kenyon entered. 

She was a very handsome woman—tali and stately, 
with shining dark eyes, a pale, high-bred face, a 
sweet, tender mouth, and a graceful ease, so to speak 
—rather an innate refinement, that might have done 
honour to one of royal blood, 

Her dark eyes opened a little wider than usual at 
the sizht of a strange face, and one s0 inlinitely 
charming, but she was too well-bred to manifest ber 








Mrs. Vaughan drew back with a gasp. 





surprise more openly. 
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Mrs. Vaughan stumbled a little over the introduc- 
‘tions. She still felt angry, annoyed, and mentally 
wished Rose Varian in the antipodes at that parti- 
cular time, 

“ Her coming couldn’t have been more inoppor- 
tune,” she said to herself. “Cecil is sure to be 
charmed with her—men always are with these pink- 
and-white faces. Faugh! As if one wanted a wax doll 
for a wife. But Rose had better take care how she 
comes between Bertha Kenyon and my son. I couldn’t 
brook that sort of thing.” 

Miss Kenyon was very pleasant and gracious to 
the new-comer. It was her way to have a smileand 
a kind word for everybody. But she could not help 
thinking her own thoughts, and Mrs, Vaughan 
seemed to read some of them, for she said, presently, 
pointing to the cloud of rosy drapery Rose had on: 

“I don’t understand why you should come here 
dressed in that fashion, One would imagine you had 
just returned from a fancy ball.” 

Rose laughed carelessly. 

“Please, auntie, do not criticize my dress. I had 
been doing wrong, you know, and must make con- 
fession directly I arrived, and, girl-like, it seemed as 
if I must make myself as pretty as possible, and 
disarm you of all resentment in that way.” 

Cecil heard both question and answer, and glanced 
ap quickly. This girl was very artful, or very inno- 
cent. Which was it? 

Mrs. Vaughan could have told well enough. She 
opened her eyes incredulously. 

“Humph! You should have given me credit for 
better sense than to have had my head turned by 
any such folly.” 

“T see it now,” Rose returned, good-humouredly. 
“However, we all make errors sometimes. But, 
indeed, I was very anxious to please you. I tumbled 
off my ugly wraps, though, of course, I expected to 
find you alone. But they are so disfiguring.” 

Rose told little fibs, on occasion, and this was one 
ofthem, She had peeped in at the drawing-room 
window, in passing, and knew very well there was 
a gentieman, and that he was quite young enough and 
distingué-looking enough to be made the target for 
her coquettish little arrows, 

Presently the young people withdrew to the piano. 
Mrs. Vaughan sat watching them for a long time 
afterwards, a slight frown contracting her fair white 
brow. 

There was a little music, and a good deal of gay, 
animated talk, the greater part of both being done by 
Rose. Mrs. Vaughan could not help seeing that a 
shade of pensiveness settled upon Bertha Kenyon’s 
face presently. She became paler than her wont, 
and a dreamy, far-away look came into her pretty 
dark eyes. 

But Rose more than made up for Bertha’s silence. 
She did nothing but prattle and laugh, and lift her 
turquoise orbs to Cecil’s with glances at once shy 
and enticing. It was enough to turn any man’s 
head—the looks she gave him. 

“What an arch hypocrite,” sighed the watchful 
mother, quite wrathfuily. “Ibelieve that quarrel 
with Miss Garth was all a fiction, and Rose knew 
Cecil was here, and came on purpose to make a fool 
of him. She is quite equal to a cunning game of 
that sort. She knows Cecil has money, plenty of it, 
while she has very little. The minx understands 
perfectly well on which side her bread is buttered.” 

Not a very elegant way of putting it, but Mrs. 
Vaughan was nearer right than she might have 
been, With whatever plans Rose Varian might 
have entered the house, it was now quite evident 
she would not be averse to bringing Cecil at her feet. 

When Mrs, Vaughan’s patience was quite ex- 
hausted by Rose’s coquettish wiles, happening to 
catch her son’s eye, she signed for him to approach. 

“Come here, Cecil, I have something to say to 
you.” 

He approached, and leaning over her chair, softly 
kissed her cheek. 

“What is it, ma mére ?” 

Mrs. Vaughan coloured, and began to cough. 
When she beckoned to her son she had suddenly 
euade up her mind to tell him her wishes, let the 
consequences be what they might. Anything was 
better than to see him drift blindfold into the snare 
Rose had set for him. 

But the topic was a very embarrassing one. She 
could scarcely find fitting words with which to 
express herself. So, after a moment’s dead silence, 
she said, quite abruptly : 

“Cecil, L would like to hear your opinion of 
Bertha Kenyon. Charming, isn’t she ?” 

Ho reddened, and looked away in some confusion. 

“Very, ma mére. I don't think I ever met her 
equal, in some respects, and I have seen a great 
many beautiful women.” 

‘This was candid, at any rate, 
heart of grace. 


Mrs. Vaughan took 
Smiling foadly, she said, in her 
softest, sweetest tones: 





“Tam glad you admira her so much. I hope she 
may be mistress in this house, when I am dead and 
gone.” 

Cecil could not pretend to misunderstand her. He 
shifted uneasily, glanced once or twice at the two 
lovely figures still lingering at the piano, and thought 
dreamily how glad tliese words might have made him 
a few hours earlier—before Rose Varian came. 

“TI knew you were fond of Miss Kenyon,” he 
faltered, after a pause. 

**T couldn't love a daughter any better, Cecil,” lay- 
ing her soft hand upon his. “It would please me 
very much indeed if you would speak and decide your 
fate to-night.” 

He started, and the hot blood reddened his brow 
again. 

“TI will make the attempt,” he said, rather re- 
luctantly. 

"I will take care that you have the opportunity.” 

She was as good as her word. By-and-by, when 
Rose left the piano, and threw herself upon a cushion 
at their feet, in an attitude of unstudied grace the 
young man’s artistic eye fully appreciated, Mrs. 
Vaughan gave hima significant glance, 

“ Rose,” said she, “ I want you to tell me all about 
your difficulties at the seminary. Cecil, do you join 
Miss Kenyon, It is not at all befitting you should be 
a listener to this conversation.” 

The young man bowed, and moved away. [osoe’s 
turquoise eyes flashed angrily, but she felt herself 
powerless to interrupt the téte-’-téte that she now 
saw was inevitable. 

The conservatory was lighted, and Cecil drew 
Bertha into its cool dusk and sylvan quiet. It seemed 
a scene of fairy-like beauty at that moment—tropical 
plants and tropical perfumes everywhere, and the 
soft, silvery plash of fountains in their marble basins. 
It was like a glimpse of Eden. 

Cecil quite forgot Rose’s bewitching face and tur- 
quoise blue eyes, under the enchanted spell that at 
once enwrapt his senses. At one timo he had been 
quite sure he loved Bertha, and now the old feeling 
came back as strong as ever. He grew cooler and 
calmer, and his whole soul made confession that this 
was the woman of all the world to guide and shape 
his future. 

Bertha seemed to have an intuitive sense of what 
was coming. She had banished the dreadful fear 
and jealousy that had beset her while Rose was with 
them, and eyes ard face were luminous, while the 
loveliest blushes imaginable chased each other over 
her pretty cheeks, 

Cecil talked of other things, in an absent, dreamy 
way, fora long while; but suddenly he leaned over 
her, his whole heart in his eyes, 

“Bertha,” he whispered. 

She glanced up shyly, as if her name spoken in 
that tone thrilled her through and through. 

“ Bertha,” he murmured, very softly, ‘you must 
guess what it is I wish to say to you. For daysand 
days a confession has been at my tongue’s end. Let 
me speak to-night ; let me tell you——” 

He stopped abruptly, aud the sentenco was never 
finished, for Rose Varian came tripping into the con- 
servatory, bright, smiling, irresistible. She had 
managed at last to break away from Mrs, Vaughan. 

“You here ?” she cried, lifting her pretty slender 
hands in well-simulated dismay. “I thought the 
conservatory quite deserted, and ran in to hide away 
from dear old auntie. Sho has been giving me a 
dreadful lecture.” 

Bertha turned very pale at the interruption, and 
could not speak. 

Cecil himself felt slightly confused. 

“TI hope you didn’t deserve it,” he stammered. 

**T don’t know,” laughed Rose, carelessly. “I 
daresay I did, for I was always getting into scrapes, 
and doing improper things. I believe I kept up a 
continual uproar in Miss Garth’s school; she will 
be delighted to have me away.” 

Cecil smiled. To him the girl seemed simply art- 
less and unconventional. But Bertha held quite a 
different opinion. She thought her coarse and sly 
and cunning. 

“T wonder that he can admire her so much,” she 
thought, as she stood, pale and silent, listening to 

tose’s silly prattle, and seeing how often Cecil turned 
intoxicated glances upon her face. “I suppose men 
are never keen-sighted where our sex are concerned, 
A woman would have read her in five minutes.” 

They all went back to the drawing-room tozether, 
and Rose could not resist the impulse to send a tri- 
umphant flash of her eyes in Mrs. Vaughan’s direc- 
tion as they entered. 

Later, when they had gone upstairs, Rose knocked 
at Miss Kenyon’s door, and went in for a few 
moments. 

‘I beg your pardon,” she said, toying carelessly 
with a box of rings upon the dressing-case, “but [ 
would like to kuow if you and Mr. Vaughan are 
engaged? ” 


” 





Miss Kenyon turned, looking at her in cold sur- 
prise. 

“ No,” she answered, haughtily, “ we are not. Why 
do you inquire ? ” 

Rose coloured and stammered, in spite of herself. 
She had meant to wound Bertha, but had failed sig- 
nally in her intention. 

‘Idle curiosity,” she said, rising to go. “ Perhaps 
I should not have broached so delicate a subject. But 
schoolgirls ate very communicative, you know, and I 
meant no harm,” 

Miss Kenyon turned indignantly away, in no wise 
appeased by such a limping explanation. Contempt 
was written all over. her high-bred face, and Rose 
went out with her own very much flushed. 

“ You shall pay dearly for this scorn,” she muttered 
between her teeth, shaking one little clenched 
fist at the door the instant it was closed between 
them. “Rose Varian nover suffers an insult to pass 
unavenged.” 

She did look wicked and impish enough for 
anything, in spite of her bright, debonair beauty. 

Rose was not seut back to school the next day. 
Perhaps Mrs, Vaughan had thought better of it, 
perhaps she dreaded a struggle with the daring little 
rebel, At any rate, the matter was suffered to 
remain in abeyance. 

The second morning after her arrival, Rose 
descended to the breakfast-room somewhat earlier 
than usual, She had heard the postman ring a few 
moments before, and perhaps that was the reason of 
her haste, for the letters were always left on the 
table. 

Two laid beside Mrs. Vaughan’s plate. Nobody 
was in the room. Mose turned them quickly over 
that she might see the address upon each, and all 
the pretty pink colouring faded from her face as she 
did so. 

“From Miss Garth,” she muttered, glaring at one 
of the letters. “I wish I knew what the old stupid 
has written to auntie.” © 

for a moment she hesitated, trembling all over. 
Then, snatching up the letter in question, she was 
about to thrust it into the bosom oi her dress, when 
the door opened quickly. 

The letter fell fluttering upon the table again. 
Rose wheeled round with a sharp little cry. It was 
Mrs. Vaughan herself who confronted her. 

Rose was not a person to remain long at a loss. 
Affecting a light laugh, and bringing the colour back 
to her face by a powerful effect, she said, quite gaily : 

* Good morning, auntie. Iam the early bird for 
once, you see.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Vaughan, dryly. 

She had witnessed the little by-play, just as she 
entered. But nota muscle of her face betrayed this 
fact. She had almost perfect self-control, as betitted 
a woman of her age and experience. 

She sat down quite coolly, and broke the seal of 
her letters, reading that from Miss Garth last. 
Rose watched her, with her heart in her mouth, 
though she tried to appear indifferent. 

Presently, Mrs. Vaughan looked up with a smile. 

“Miss Garth has written, my dear,” said she. 
“ She takes it for granted that you came directly to 
me, aud seems to have borrowed uo trouble on your 
account.” 

“ What does she say ?” asked Rose, breathlessly. 

“That you were dissatisfied with her system of 
government, and left the seminary quite abruptly.” 

“Ts that all?” drawing a deep breath. “I was 
afraid the old thing wo~'4 fill half-a-dozen sheets 
with scandal about me. ie is equal to it.” 

“ Humph !’’ was the only comment Mrs. Vaughan 
made. 

She had not told Rose all the contents of that 
letter, for one passage ran thus : 

‘It is my duty to inform you, madam, that Miss 
Varian’s conduct has been very reprehensible, from 
first to last. For nearly two months she has been 
carrying ona flirtation witha handsome adventurer 
who recently made his appearance in our neigh- 
bourhood. When I learned the fact I kindly re- 
monstrated with her ; she laughed in my face. I 
pointed out tie folly of such conduct; she scoffed 
at me. I commanded her to see the man in question 
no more ; she openly defied me, and we have reason 
to think shestole from the post-bag « letter 1 wrote 
you, acquainting you with her doings. As a last 
resort, we locked her into her chamber, from which 
she contrived to escape, and nothing has since been 
heard of her.” 

This was a startling communication. But, with 
ready presence of mind, Mrs, Vaughan deci ied to 
keep it to herself for the present. DBy-and-by sho 
would tell Cecil, if matters went too far. 

Several days wore on. Rose, somewhat relieved 
of the haunting fear of exposure that had subdued 
her spirits in the first place, was gay, brigbt, 
dazzling, bewildering. She seemed like an embodied 
sunbeam. She was all froth and foam and sparkle, 
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like champagne. She was the light and life of the 
heuse. Everybody felt her power, even cool, worldly- 
wise Mrs. Vaughan. 

Cecil felt it more than all the others, simply be- 
cause her brightest smiles, her most winning ways 
were all for him. She was playing for a high 
stake, and meant towin it. The wily creature knew 
exactly what strings to pall to draw the young man 
to her side, and she had no'mercy. 

If Cecil had really spoken the words that bound 
him to Bertha Kenyon, he would have been safe. A 
sense of honour would have kept him firm and true. 
But he ‘stood upon that debatable ground trom 
which he could look eithey way. “And Rose's bright 
debonair beauty bewildered him.  %¢ began to think 
he could never be happy witiicut her, ‘and to shun 
poor, patient Lertls, as we shun all those whom we 
know we have injured. Mrs. Vaughan watched silently 
the progress of affairs, but was not quite ready to 
play her trump card. She was sitting at her dressing- 
room window, ia the purple dusk, oneevening, when 
she saw two figures pacing slowly along ‘one of the 
shady garden paths at a distance—Rose, anda gentlo- 
man who was not Cecil. 

Her mind was made up in an instant. Throwing 
a lace shawl over her shoulders, she stole downstairs, 
and out upon the lawn, taking her‘stand in a clump 
of larches, 

Rose and her companion passed near, presently. 

“ You are cruel,” he was saying, in an angry voice ; 
it was a voice that, somehow, : sounded strangely 
familiar to the listener. “ You: went away, and left 
no word where I could find you. It was by the 
merest accident I heard you were here, Rose.” 

* Of course you followed meat once?” she mur- 
mured, sweetly. 

“Yes, Are you not my betrothed wife? I could 
not give you up so easily,” : 

“ Hush!” cried Rose. “ You must goaway. Mrs. 
Vaughan is my guardian, you know. She would be 
very angry if she found you here. You must go 
away, I tell you, and see me no more,” 

“TI won't,” he answered, flatly. “What do you 
mean by dismissing me in this manner? Oh, Rose, 
have you ceased to love me?” 

“No, no. I only ask for time, that I may make 
everything straight and easy. Go away—leave the 
neighbourhood entirely for two months, and then you 
may come back to claim me.” 

The man uttered a stifled exclamation. Mrs, 
Vaughan did not hear what it was, but, obeying a 
sudden impulse, she stepped out of the dense shadow 
of the larches, and drew nearer. 

** Rose, is that you ?” she called. 

* Yes, auntie,” was the auswer, in a trembling 
voice, after a minute’s hesitation. 

“Humph!’’ She glanced sharply ‘at the young 
girl’s companion, but it was now too dark to see his 
face distinctly. Besides, her eyes were not so good 
as they once had been. 

* You have a stranger with you, Rose,” she said, 
a little sternly, “I don’t like these twilight walks 
for young people. Bring your friend to the house. 
Nay, I insist that you do so,” for Rose was beginning 
to demur. 

“And for my own part, madam,” said the man, 
courteously, “I shall insist upon going, after your 
kind invitation.” 

She walked towards the house, and the young 
people followed, evidently against Rose’s wishes. 
But the girl's companion was as grim and stubborn 
as Mrs. Vaughan herself. Perhaps he saw a little 
selfish advantage in this encounter, and was deter- 
mined not to lose it. 

The lamps were lighted in the drawing-room, and 
Bertha Kenyon sat there alone, turning over a 
book of engravings. Cecil entered from the library 
at the very instant our odd little party crossed the 
ball, and so the whole confronted each other in the 
brilliant lam plight of the larger apartment, 

Mrs. Vaughan stood still at last, and looked grimly 
into Rose’s white, scared face. 

“ Now, my dear, pray present me to your friend.” 

Tone and look called the angry blood into the girl’s 
cheek, and she was herself again, 

* Certainly, dear aunt. Mr, Robert Melvin, Mrs. 
Vaughan,” 

At the sound of that name, Mrs. Vaughan uttereda 
sudden cry, and dropped all in a heap into the nearest 
chair. 

“Robert Melvin ?” she gasped, and gave him a 
short, keen glance, growing frightfully pale all at 
once. 

He was a tall, handsome fellow, sufficiently like 
Cecil to have been his brother. Indeed, the resem- 
blance was striking, 

Mrs. Vaughan saw it at a glance. None but the 
Vaughans ever had that peculiar look. 

“ Yes,” said Rose, staring hard. “Do you know 
Mr. Melvin ?” 

“N-no!” 


“ Ah, L comprehend!” -with a flash of her eyes, and 
a toss of her pretty head. “You sce how marvol- 
lously he is like your son.” 

Mrs: Vaughan did not auswer. 

While she:sat with one white, quivering hand over 


her eyes, Rose very coolly presented her friend to 


Cecil and Miss Kenyon. : She was determined to put 
a bold face on a very unp) t-situation 

“Mr. Melvim was « friend of mine at the:seminary,” 
she said, giving Cecil a quick, appealing glance from 
out her pretty blue eyes. “He came upon, purpose 
to renew the acquaintance.” 

** Yes,”’ assented Mr. Melvin, laughing: somewhat 
constrainedly. “it seemed unwise wholly ‘to lose 
sight of Miss Varian.” 

Rose coloured, aud Cecil bit his lip angrily. 

“ T hope she appreciates the trouble yowhave taken, 
Mr. Melvin.” 

“ | bave no donbt but:that:she does,” was the quiet 
answer, 

“ My dear Miss.Kenyon,” said. Rose; abruptly, do 
not the gentlemen beara striking resembiance to each 
other?” 

Bertha made an affirmative reply. 

“T have often thought of it. Of course it is 
quite accidental.” 

“Of course,” put in Mrs. Vaughan, sharply, for 
she was listening. ‘ How could it be/otherwise ?” 

The colour slowly returned to her pale cheeks. 
She even condescended to question Robert Melvin, 
after a little. 

“IT have no history,” he said,:in» answer to her 
queries. “Iam a waif+a castaway. Wveu my 
name may be a borrowed one—I do not know.’’ 

Rose listened with the colour coming and going 
in her dimpled cheeks. Could she marry: a name- 
less adventurer when the heirof the Vaughans was 
ready to fall at her feet? .No,it was out of the 
question. 

Mr. Melvin »remained quite late. Rose was 
creeping upstairs, after he went, thinking ler own 
peculiar thoughts, when Cecil strode. up behind her, 
very white and'stern. 

“ Rose,” he said, sharply, “what is that man to 
you?” 

She clung to the railing, trembling visibly. 

“Mr. Melvin? Nothing. How could you think 
it 2” 

“Tt is false,” he cried out, as if the words hurt 
him. “He loves you!” 

“Ts that my fault?” murmured the girl, burst- 
ing intotears. ‘I didn’t mean heshould, [never 
gave him any encouragement. Could I help his 
being so very, very—foolish ?” 

Cecil’s face softened. He caught both her hands 
in his own. 

‘Then you do not care for him?” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, Rose, Rose, do you love me ?” 

Her head dropped on his shoulder, and the answer 
came so low that he could scarcely catch it. But it 
was wholly satisfactory. 

When he passed his mother’s door, an hour later, 
she opened it aad spoke to him. 

* Come in, Cecil.” 

There was something worn and weary in her 
voice. She pointed toa chair and sat down beside 
him, lookiug utterly miserable. 

‘You have been with Rose,” she said, abruptly. 
“ Tell me all that has passed between you.” 

He started, and flushed guiltily. 

“T love her,” he said, after a brief silence, but 
speaking with decision, “She has promised to be 
my wife.” 

“Your wife?” echoed Mrs. Vaughan, with a 
groan. 

“Yes. Bat the engagement must be kept a secret 
for the present. She wishes it. She las reasons for 
not having it proclaimed publicly.” 

. “IT should think she had,” was the bitter answer. 
“She is afraid of Mr. Melviu’s anger, She was. his 
betrothed wife before she ever saw you.” 

Cecil grew ghastly pale. 

“It is not true!’ he cried, ‘I will not believe it. 
She has been maligned to you.” 

“ Listen, my poor boy.” 

And she burst into tears. 

“ What is it, mother ?” 

“ Listen,” she said, again. “Rose is a false, mer- 
cenary creature. Let me prove it to you.” 

She told him of Mrs. Garth’s letter, aud the con- 
versation she had overheard in the garden. 

“You can put two and two together. Of course 
Mr. Robert Melvin is the gentleman she used to meet 
clandestively at the seminary.” 

Cecil listened like a man who had received a sudden 
shock. But conviction struck to his yery soul. He 
writhed in his chair, and put off his mother's clinging 
arms. Slowly the scales were falling from his eyes, 

“ How stupid I have made myself!” he broke out, 
at last, wiping great drops of perspiration from his 








brow. “I was angry, jealous—the attentions of that 








man maddened me! That is why I spoke to-night. And 
now, now I begin to realize I do not really love her, 
after all. She intoxicated—bewildered me.” 

“ Poor boy, you shall not sacrifice yourself.” 

“ My troth is plighted, mother. It is too lata to 
turn back. A Vaughan never breaks his word.” 

She smiled upon. bim proudly in spite of her un- 
happiness. What.a dear, brave, noble boy he was! 

“Go. to your room,” she said, rising, after thiniing 
earnestly for some minutes. “Do not trouble your- 
self over this unhappy affair. I think I see a way 
~ of it. Leave everything.to me. Gocd night, my 

'y- 

She kissed him fondly, and sent him away. 

Robert Melvin called_again the next morning. Tho 
housekeeper, Mrs. Vine, chanced to be crossing the 
hall just.as heentered. She letfall the water pitcher 
she was carrying, and.it broke into a.thousand pieces 
upon the marble floor. 

“Heaven bless and save.us!” she.oried, looking 
frightened. 

“ What is the matter? ’’ said Rose, coming quickly 
out of the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Vine pointed.to the young.man with her hand 
shaking dreadfully. 

‘“‘T thought I had seen.a ghost,” she faltered. “Hoe 
is the very picture of Rupert Vaughan, my poor mas- 
ter who is dead and gene.” 

“ Indeed,” said Rose, growing interested at once. 
The housekeeper had jJived with the Vaughans all 
her life and knew their. secrets.as well as she did 
her own. “How very strange! ‘Tell me all about 
Rupert Vaughan,” 

Mrs. Vine shook her head. 

“ My mistress would.be very angry,’’ she muttered. 
“The story has been hushed up all these years.” 

Then she darted away as if. afraid of revealing 
more. 

Rose’s eyes met those of her quondam lover. 

“ Oh, Robert,” she said, in a hoarse whisper, “I half 
believe you.are.a Vaughan, a‘ter all!’ 

He laughed. 

“It is quite, possible,” his tone careless in the 
pa “ Anybody can see. there is some mystery 

ere. 

“ Perhaps you are the real heir to all these broad 
acres.” 

“I wish I was, my dear. We would be married 
to-morrow.” 

Rose blushed and sighed. She loved Robert a 
thousand times better than she did Cecil, Oh, why 
couldn’t he have been rich like the other, that she 
might have listened to the voice of her heart ? 

Perhaps he was rich, and-did not kuow it—rich, 
that is.if he had his rights. 

Rose wasa very clever body, and sho determined 
to know the truth before going any farther. 

You would have smiled to see how nicely she 
managed affairs while Robert remained. Her smiles 
were equally distributed between him and Cecil—so 
equally that neither one would have suspected the re- 
lation in which she stood to the other by her actions. 
She was walking on a bridge of glass, and chose her 
steps very carefully, 

That night Mrs. Vine was closeted in her mistress’s 
room for a long time. 

Rose heard her go up and stole after her to listen 
at the keyhole, 

She did not eatch many words of what was said. 
But she heard quite enough to deepen her conviction 
that Mrs. Vaughan knew more about Robert Melvin 
than she cared to acknowledge. 

She grew nervous, impatient. The very next day 
she waylaid Mrs. Vine. 

*“ Tell me who and what Mr. Melvin is,” she cried, 
catching hold of the housekeeper’s arm. “I will 
know! You aro hiding a secret from me. Tell me 
the whole truth.” 

“T don’t dare,” answered the old woman, trem- 


bling. 

“ Why don’t you dare?” 

“It would be such a blow to my mistress and to— 
to—Cecil! It mustn’t be told. Name and fortune 
would both be gone! Don't:ask me to tell. It 
would ruin those whoare so kind tome! You shall 
never, uever know the truth from my lips! ” 

She broke violently away, and fled towards her 
own room. 

As for Rose, she took a walk in the garden, and 
thought the matter all over. There was now no 
doubt in her mind butthat Robert was the true heir 
of the Vaughans. A great’ wrong had been done 
him, to: which Mrs. Vaughan herself was privy, if 
she had not been, indeed, the leading spirit. 

How easy it would be to confront her with a bold 
accusation, and compel her to acknowledge the 
truth. 

Robert himself came up while her mind was still 
busy. She was an impulsive creature; and you 


know she was shrewd, She held out her hand to 
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“If you expect ever to make me your wife, you 
must marry me now within the hour,” she said, with 
scant ceremony. 

He was surprised, but delighted. Of course ke 
took her at her word, for he really loved her. 

That same afternoon Mrs. Vaughan was. sitting 
in the drawing-room, with Cecil and Bertha Kenyon 
beside her, when a carriage rolled up before the door, 
and Robert Melvin lifted out Rose. 

Mrs. Vaughan had missed the little intriguante. 
Whether she guessed where she had gone or not I 
cannot tell, for she shrewdly kept her own counsel. 

There was a moment’s delay, and Rose entered 
with a free, bold step, followed by Robert. 

“This man is my hnsband,” she said, confronting 
Mrs. Vaughan, and flashing defiance out of her tur- 
quoise blue eyes at Cecil. “I found I loved him dar 
better than your son, and so I married him this 
morning,” 

Mrs. Vaughan arched her brows, and smiled whim- 
sically. 

* Indeed,” she said. 
here ?” 

“T came to claim his rights and mine,” flashed 
Rose. “I know you have defrauded him, so make 
no denial. Mrs. Vine knows. it too, and I can,compel 
her to give testimony to that effect, if necessary.” 

Mrs. Vaughan turned coldly away. 

“Your husband has no right in my home, Rose.” 

“Heisa Vaughan. Youdare not deny it.” 

“T do not deny it,” was the calm reply. “Iam 
sorry to have the old scandal raked up, but there is 
now no help for it. Yes, Robert Melvin has the 
Vaughan blood in his veins, but he has no right to 
the name. His mother was never his father’s wife.” 

There came a horrified ‘cry from Rose, and Mrs, 
Vaughan resumed: 

“ I think you have checkmated yourself, my dear. 
Rupert Vaughan, my husband’s younger brother, was 
very wild in his youth. The man you have married 
is his illegitimate son. We have hushed up the 
story very carefully, for it was the one stain upon 
our proud name, I would have told you the truth 
if you had come to me and demanded it.”’ 

_She turned proudly away, as if to end the inter- 
view. Just how far she was accountable for the turn 
affairs had taken she never told anybody—even her 
son. But Mrs. Vine knew. 

Cecil married Bertha Kenyon, and is very happy, 
The sentiment that he feels for Bertha is love; he 
knows it now, the other was a delusion. 

Rose is happy too, in her way. Mrs. Vaughan, as 
atonement for any wrong she might have done them, 
made the young people a liberal allowance, and money 
and ease are the gods Rose worships. R. W. 


“ But why do you bring him 
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FACETIZ. 


THE woman who makes good pudding in silence is 
better than one that makes a tart reply. 

A PHYSICIAN asking for a renewal of a note, gives 
asa reasou: “ We are in a horrible crisis; there is 
not a sick man in the district.” 

A FASHIONABLE lady lately dropped one of her 
eyebrows in the church pew, and dreadfully frightened 
& young man sitting next to her, who thought it was 
his moustache. 

A LITTLE LEARNING Is A DANGEROUS THING. 

Boy (pointing to shop): “ Look ye ’ere, Alf, ain't 
that a disgraceful bit o’ spellia’ for Regent-street ? 
P.a.r.f.u.m.e.u.r !’— Fun. 

Wu should not people at evening parties be pro- 
perly labelled with a number in some conspicuous 
but convenient place,and described ina catalogue, so 
that one might know who they were, and all about 
them, without troubling the host or hostess? 

COMPREHENSIVE, 

Preceptor: “Now, can any of you tell me any- 
thing remarkable ia the life of Moses?” 

Boy: “ Yes, sir. He was the only man who broke 
all the Commandments at once !”—Punch. 
A FRENCH COOK. 

Cook: “I shall want my three evenings a 
weck e 

Mistress: “ Oh, you really can’t have that.” 

_Cook (with decision): “I must! I can’t think of 
giving up my French lessons !’’—Fun. 
J A REFLECTtON ON WATER. 

Scientific Old Par Extraordinary thing, that 
—_—o the other day—quite impossible to account 

or it!” 

Smart Youth: “Reason’s plain enough—Adul- 
teration Act, Can’t dilute their milk now, and 
consequently there’s an immense extra quantity of 
water flowing to the gea.”—Fun, 

A story is told ofa fatherin a church, who when 
the marriage service came to the point where the 
clergyman asks: “ Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man?” replied, ‘‘ Well, sir, 1 am 
cx led to do it, although it do go agin the grain. I 











wanted her to marry Bill Plowser, who is worth 
twice the money o’ that there man.” The answer 
was notconsidered regular. J 

A YouNG gentleman lately made an evening call 
upon a young ‘lady. It was getting on toward nine 
o'clock, when the young lady inquired the time of 
evening. “Five minutes to nine,” was the reply. 
“ How long will it take you to go home?” “Tive 
minutes.” “Then,” said the young lady, “if you 
start now you will get home just at nine o'clock.” 
He performed the feat in time. 

“ UsuPRUCT.” 

Wife : “Good gracious, George! what are you 
going to do?” 

George (“who is so hasty”): “ Well, my dear, 
you talked of warehousing the furniture, while we 
were away, in a fireproof ‘thingumy,’ so I thought 
we might as well have the burning of it ourselves, 
as coals are so dear !”—Punch. 

THE SIMPLICITY OF TRUTH. 

“Oh, what do you think, Mr. Lillybrow? The 
other day I was taken for twenty-five, and. I am 
only eighteen !”’ 

“Haw! Wonder what you'll be taken for when 
you're twenty-five ?”’ 

‘For better for worse, I hope !” 

Mr. Lillybrow looks pensive.—Punch, 





KEARNEY’S TREASURE. 


Ir is not much to look at, 
A coil of worsted blue, 
Twisted to hang a picture— 
It is not much—to you. 


And yet, ’mid Kearney’s treasures, 
Soft, tissue-wrapped, it lies 
Just as his fingers left it, 
A patch of summer skies. 


Ah, saddest task of friendship. 
When helpless hands are coli, 

To scan the hoarded treasures, 
Whose keys we may not hold! 


What happy hopes unwritten 
With this were woven through, 

What fagots of remembrance 
Bound with this line of blue! 


But, see! the searching daylight, 
That peers in ev’rywhere, 

Has told the secret. Seve you 
That shining golden hair, 


That lights the azure ripple, 
Like sunshine on the sea ? 

Ah, Kearney, friend beloved, 
Was love but pain to thee ? 


Since that sweet idle sammer, 
Down by the lilied lake, 
Was the remembered idol, 
Through clay, too fair to break ? 
E.L. 





GEMS. 





He who expects to find a friend without faults 
will never find one. He who says what he likes, 
hears what he does not like. They who give wil- 
lingly, love to give quickly. A foolish friend does 
more harm than a wise enemy. An old dog cannot 
alter his way of barking. A civil denial is better 
than a rude grant, Safe is he who serves a good 
conscience. 

Tuny may be'the strains of saduess and sorrow; 
they may be the loftier notes of joy and gladness. 
Heaven knows where the melodies of nature are, and 
what discipline will call them forth.. Some with 
plaintive tongue must walk among the lowly of life’s 
weary ways; others in loftier paths, and hymn of 
nothing but joy as they tread the mountain tops of 
life; but they all unite without discord or jar as the 
ascending anthem of love and believing hearts finds 
its way into the chorus of the redeemed in heaven. 

THERE is no greater every-day virtue than cheer- 
fulness. ‘his quality in man among men is like 
sunshine to the day, or gentle, renewing moisture to 
parched herbs. The light of a cheerful face diffuses 
itself, and communicates the happy spirit that in- 
spires it. The sourest temper must sweeten in the 
atmosphere of continuous good-humour. As well 
might fog and cloud and vapour hope to cling to the 
sun-illumined landscape as the blues and moroseness 
to combat jovial speech and exhilarating laughter. 
Be cheerful always. There is no path but will be 
easier travelled, no load but will be lighter, no 
shadow on heart or brain but will lift sooner, in 
presence of a determined cheerfulness. 





A Honse Guanps order will shortly be issued 
expressing Her Majesty’s approval of the word 
‘+ Ashautee ” being borne on the colours. and appoint- 





ments of the 23rd Fusiliers, 42nd Nichlanders, Rifle 
Brigade, and 1st aud 2nd West India Regiments, in 
recognition of the services rendered by tho corps 
during the late campaign, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PoTATors PRESERVED BY SCALDING.—Potatoes 
have been Well preserved by simply scalding them 
for two or three minutes, and then well drying them. 
They will keep well and store well also on ship- 
board, 

Borax. For Cotps.—Borax has proved a most 
effective remedy in certain forms of colds. In sud- 
den hoarseness or.loss of voice in public speakers or 
singers from colds, relief for an hour or s0,as by 
magic, may be often obtained by slowly dissolving 
and partially swallowing a lump of borax the size of 
@ garden pea, or about three or four grain‘, held in 
the mouth for ten minutes before speaking or singing. 
This produces a profuse secretion of saliva, or 
“watering” of the mouth and throat, probably 
restoring the voice or tone to the dried vocal cords, 
just as wetting brings back the missing notes to.a 
flute when it is too dry. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 

Tue deato rate in the north of Italy is very heavy— 
at least five times above the averaye—owing no 
doubt to the recent sudden changes of temperature. 

THE sum required in the ensuing year to meet the 
claims of officers arising out of the abolition of pur- 
chase is 657,000/. 

Mr. GLADsTon®’s expenses at tho Greenwich 
election in February last are officially declared to 
have been 1,3231. 

THE collection of Chinese coins in the museum of 
the Paris Mint:consists of nearly 800 specimens, gold 
and silver. One of the pieces dates from 1,700 
years before Jesus Christ. 

Tue British Archeological Association have fixed 
upon Bristol as the place for holding their annual 
congress, from the 6th to the 10th of Angust next, 
under the presidency of Mr. Hodgson, M.P. 

A CHANGE in the form and size of the Wimbledon 
targets has been made by the National Rifle Assooi- 


(ation. The targets in future will be on the Swiss 


system, 

It is proposed to construct a railway from Naples 
to the crater of Mount Vesuvius. The journey will 
be made in an hour and a quarter, and the line is to 
cost three or four million francs. Signor Gallanti is 
enabled, by his study of the subject, to guarantee 
the safety of passengers in the event of an eruption. 

AN appeal is made.in the Brighton papers on 
behalf of Sir C. W. Hockaday Dick, Bart., who seeks 
for assistance to prosecute some claims he has for 
50,0002. advanced to Cliarles I.,a pension of 1327., 
discontinued by Government in 1845, and compensa- 
tion of 16,000 acres of land in Nova Scotia, granted 
to his ancestor, Sir William Dick, by charter. 

‘'HE suite of rooms selected at Windsor Castle for 
the use of the Emperor of Russia will be nearly 
similar to the apartments used by the Emperor and 
Empress of the French when they visited the Queen 
at Windsor Castle in April, 1855, and will include the 
Vandyke-room or old ball-room, the Zucharella- 
room or Queen’s state drawing-room, tle Queen’s 
Closet, the King’s Closet, and the Council Chamber 
(which was used as the bedroom of the Empress of 
the French). ‘The Audience Chamber and the Presence 
Chamber will be reserved for the use of the Emperor's 
suite, and apartments fur the latter will also be pro- 
vided in the Round Tower, or Castle Keep. ‘he 
state apartments are now closed to the public, and 
will remain so till after the Imperial visit to the 
Queen. 

A CoveriInc or SNowW AS. PROTECTION AGAINST 
FRost.—Ebermayer gives, in his:‘recent work on the 
influence of the forests, a table of observations 
showing the temperature of the earth covered by 
snow during the very cold weather of December, 
1871, in Bavaria. ‘The fact has been generally 
known that snow is the best possible protection 
against the penetration of frost into the earth, and 
that it is the natural protection of seeds, young 
plants, and other vegetation against frost. It is, 
however, satisfactory to be able to refer to the exact 
observations made on this subject by [Ebermayer, 
and, as an indication of the extent to which snow 
does protect the earth, it may be stated, for instance, 
that on the 8th and 12th of December the temperature 
of the air at Vienna fell to minus 26°8 deg. Fahrenheit, 
while the temperature of the earth beneath the snow 
was no lower than plus 33:8 deg., and four feet below 
it was 42°8 deg. So long as the snow lies the varia- 
tions of temperature under the earth’s surfaco are 
very slight. 
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We commend to the notice of our musical renders 
“‘Harberd’s Musical Library” and ‘*The Penny Melo- 
dist (H. E. Harberd and Co.,11, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street). In this volume of the “* Musical Library " we 
are glad to see a large number of old and new favourites 
selected and arranged with pianoforte accompaniments 
under the able editorship of Dr. Holloway. For sixpence 
one may obtain five penny numbers of well-printed music 
each containing eight pages of a handy and convenient 
size. With respect to the “* Penny Melodist ” no doubt 
the editor desires to offer music acceptable to all parties, 
but we have always thought that if all the songs were 
arranged with pianoforte accompaniments this cheap and 
excellent littie publication would meet with even more 
extended favour than it now enjoys. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. W. and Frora will be replied to next week. 

Frouure.—The handwriting is very good. 

Ann1E.—We cannot decipher the name of the respon- 
dent; for this reason his communication is omitted. 

A Novicr.—We are not acquainted with the institu- 
tion. Have you looked in the London Directory ? 

J.C. O'S.—The best way is to send 1s. 8d. to the pub- 
isher ; he will send the Lonpon Reaver post-free for one 





narter, 
kh. J. C.—The so-called poetry is very much below the 
Lena The handwriting is good enough for the purpose 
named, 

N. F.—The cost of a patent for a new invention varies 
according to the length of the specification, and to the 
time for which the inveution is patented. 

Tom B.—We have no faith in the article mentioned in 
the advertisement you have cut out and sent us; but of 
course there are many who hold an opposite opinion. 

Any, Maup and Ne.iie.—If each of you will write your 
desire on a distinct sheet of paper, your requests will, in 
all probability, be complied with. 

A. 'T.—The last stanza of the ‘‘ Ode to Spring” might 
have been more carefully written, but on the whole the 
verses are pretty and tolerably good. 

A- M. (Glasgow).—You can obtain the numbers through 
the local agent for one penny; or from the publisher, 
334, Strand, by post threehalfpence, 

W. T, A.—Regular exercise in the open air, and cheer- 
ful society in a changed scene are the remedies usually 
yooneetbes for the inconvenience of which you com- 
Dialn. 

Nit Dgesperanpum.—Be true to your motto and per- 
severe in the course you have for some time pursued. In 
addition, ask at a chemist’s for some medicine which will 
suit your constitution at this time of year. 

W. A. B.—We have received the note containing the 
changed address. Bear in mind that silence should be 
considered a negative, and that we do not undertake to 
return rejected communications. 

Perro (Bristol):—The better opinion is that a depila- 
tory to be efficacious must injure and disfigure the skin 
upon which it has been applied. After such a depilatory 
has been used the hair does not grow again. 

Maxrnigtra.—The Rev. Mr. D’Orsey, of King's College, 
Lon:ion, has, we believe, published an inexpensive work 
on elocution ; it can be obtained by order of most of the 
booksellers. 

C. C.—If you were to do what you wish others to do it 
is just within the bounds of possibility that your desire 
might be gratified. At all events the reflection tht our 
expectations are sometimes in excess of our perform- 
ances often discloses to us a clue by which some knot— 

which for a long while has been hopeless, intricately 
held—may be disentangled. 

M. J. (Camberwell).—In strict phraseology there is 
not such a thing as butter made without cream. There 
is, however, a substance which passes by the name of 
butter, which in reality is only hog’s lard softened by a 
little palm oil and coloured with turmeric. Impositions 
of this nature find out the usefulness of the analysts 
—, are now happily established in most ncighbour- 
hoods. 

A. W. V.—We think that a lad of eighteen is too young 


writer, they place themselves in the position of a person 
who chooses two chairs instead of one and thus meeta 
fate that often befalls undecided persons and things. 

JosePuine B.—Barm and yeast are words which signify 

the same thing. To make yeast—mix one pound of flour, 
a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and half an ounce 
of salt in two gallons of water, then boil for one hour. 
Before the mixture is quite cold bottle it and cork well ; 
it will be ready for use in twenty-four hours. Pall Mall 
is pronounced by Londoners as if the letter ‘‘e” were 
used instead of the “a”; but most north-countrymen 
still give the words the ‘‘ broad a” sound. 
Sam S.—1. The seven years’ absence of the husband will 
not legalize the wife's second marriage if it should turn 
out that he was living at the time she went through the 
form of marriage for the second time; but the wife will 
not incur any penalties for the second ceremony if she 
was absolutely without sings her husband during the 
whole of the seven years. 2. The dates of the recent 
eclipses of the sun are 26th of May and 19th of November 
1873 and 16th of April, 1874; of these the first only was 
visible at Greenwich, 

Joun J. anp Frienps.—There is an old proverb which 
says it is bad to go courting in couples, and if that -be 
true no good luck could attend six young fellow who go 
a-wooing together. Cupid avoids crowds, and will not 
bend his bow until the opportunity of finding his devotees 
really or virtually alone occurs to"him. From all this 
preachment if you are sagacious you might learn that if 
each of you wrote singly, and were influenced by a trifle 
— consideration, you would individually stand a better 
chance. 

A. B. (Leicester).—If five surgeons have been already 
consulted, it would seem useless to seek other advice 
antil some further change of the part occurs. You must 
hope that the opinion expressed as to the improbability 
of such change taking place may turn out to be correct. 
There is nothing extraordinary about the sketch sent 
except the fact that you should think it necessary to 
send it. However, perhaps by this means and by the un- 
usual length of your letter you have relieved your mind, 
and may thus have patience to bear your share of the ills 
that flesh is heir to. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Only a broken vow! 
What then ? 
The days will come and go; 
Filling my soul with a sleepless pain, 
Thawing my life, as the drizzling rain, 
Melted the early snow. 


Only a ruined hope ! 
Indeed! 
Where tender mem’ries dyvell ; 
Like mourners, confs"to a house of woe, 
With the sweet, sweet *‘songs of long ago” 
Changed fora tolling bell. 


Only a hopeless life! 
Yet still, 
It passeth mortal ken, 
How I long for those sweet, tender ways, 
And those dear, oh, those beautiful days 
That cannot come again. 


Only a broken heart! 
me! 
A broken heart ; what then ? 
W hy, a sleepless pain, a dull despair; 
A wreck on the heaving ocean, where 
A ship yet might have been, &. D. L. E. 


Letcester.—The practice of speaking in the manner 
known as “‘ ventriloquism ” has of late years fallen into 
disuse amongst the caterers for the public amusement. It 
is improbable that you could obtain proficiency in the 
art by reading about it, for there is not much more to be 
said than that “ the art seems to consist in employing 
the vocal organs of the throat in articulation after a full 
breath, instead of those of the mouth.” An adept in the 
art is required personally to show you how it is done, 
unless indeed your native genius will stand you in good 
stead. 

HovuskKkEPER.—To make chutney and chutney sauce: 
Sour apples, pared and cored, tomatoes, brown sugar and 
sultana raisins, of each 8 oz., common gait 4 oz., red 
chillies and powdered ginger, of each 2 02z., garlic and 
shallots, of each 1 oz.; pound the whole well, add of 
strong vinegar 3 quarts, lemon juice, 1 quart, and digest 
with frequent agitation for a month; then pour off 
nearly all the liquor, and bottle it. This is used for fish 
or meat, either hot or cold, or to flavour stews, etc. The 
residue is the chutney, which must be ground to asmooth 
paste with a stone and muller, and then put into pots or 
jars. It is used like mustard. 

IxQuisitive.—You will very likely find it less dificult 
to learn French than German. The French grammar 
you allude tqig too antiquated to be recommended. ‘I'ry 
“ Ahn’s First Brench Course,” price about ls. 6d, pub- 
lished by Afffian. Olilendorff's work can be recom- 
mended for beginners in German, price about 15s., pub- 
lished by Simpkin and Co. Notice of Examinations for 
the Excise are frequently exhibited in the windows of 
the District Post Offices. We give you this reference 
because the date of the very next examination may be 
passed before you read this reply. The handwriting is 
remarkably good and is suitable for any position in life, 
Your letter in other respects is also very well written. 

Mabk.ine.—We are afraid it is beyond our power to 
teach you how to make love, for love’s languages is im- 
planted in the heart by nature, who, in this instance, 





to marry, because, although he is then old enough to love 
a girl very dearly, he is not old enough to take that care 
of her which she requires at her husband’s hands. Be- 
sides, it is considered advisable that a husband should be 
at least seven years older than his wife. Twenty-fiveand 
eighteen make a very good match as far as age is con- 
cerned, but thirty and twenty-one make a better. 

L. 8. B.—The taalt we have to find with the verses is 
that they halt between the humorous and the pathetic. 
Greater care could have turned them one way or the 
other according as your fancy dictated. As it is, al- 
though they betoken great ability on the part of the 


scorns the professor’s method. Somebody has said that 
there are a thousand ways by which lova tells its tale, 
and yet a lover’s eye only can discover these ways, for no 
tongue can describe them, so delicate are they. If you 
love him you cannot help betraying your love to him in 
some way when you meet, and your instinct may be 
trustel to inform you of his feeling towards you. If you 
don’t love him and are unable to detect that he loves 
you it may be that you are both as yet unconscious of 
the first dawning of love, You rust wait, love is almost 
sure to visit you some day, for of this potent power it 
has been truly said: Qui que tu soit voici ton maitre, 


Il est, il fut, ou il doit etre.” 
take care, for love comes to us in a guise we 
pected him to wear. 


Therefore, if pomsibie, 


east ex- 


_E. M, H.—The entreaty with which your verses en- 
titled “‘The Daughter's Appeal,” close is not in our 
opinion out of, taste or in any other way objectionable. 
1t is quite J ry oy to recognize the fact that extraneous 
and powerful help is needed to effect a change of life and 
habit, the difficulty of which is often alluded to by the 
question, “Can the Ethiopian chauge his skin or the 
leopard his spots?” Both your pieces of versification 
have some merit, although they are far from having suf- 
ficient for publication ; they partake more of the cha- 
racter of rhymes than poetry, and even in this respect 
r traces of carelessness which you could have avoided, 
For example, the juxtaposition of the words “weather” 
and “ whether” in lines six and seven of the ‘“‘Farewell ” 
is a great fault. As to the handwriting, careful and 
frequent practice will suffice without, in this instance, 
the aid of a master. 


Bessie L., wishes to correspond with a tall, dark young 

— about twenty-two, who is fond of home and chil- 
reus 

Ema, eighteen, tall, dark, considered good looking, 

and has a little money. L[espondent must be about 

twenty-six, tall, fair, and havea trade. 

Janz, twenty, 5ft., brown hair, and gray eyes, wishes 

to correspond with a dark young man about twenty-five, 

who is fond of home and children. 

H1.pa wishes to correspond with a young lieutenant 

in the Royal Navy or merchant navy; he must be tall, 

dark, loving, and fond of music and drawing. 

StaR.icut JEssiz wishes to correspoud with a younge 

midshipman in the Royal or merchant navy, who is fond 

of French, music and drawing, and of a loving disposi- 

tion; he must be from Dublin or Meath. 

Boyniz Karte, short, dark, and very pretty. Respon- 
dent must be tail, good looking, about twenty-four, play 
the piano well, and a good singer. 

T. W.S., thirty-three, 5ft. 8in., fair, good looking, has 
whiskers, and can maintain a good wife well, wishes to 
correspond with some young woman about thirty, must 
be good tempered, kind, and steady. 

C. E., twenty, 5ft- 10in., fair complexion, brown hair 
and eyes, and fond of home and music. Kespondent 
must be about eighteen, fair, pretty, affectionate, aud 
fond of home, ' 

Truxy, tall, and idered hand , Wishes to corre- 
spond with a fair young man about twenty-three, he must 
be nimble on his feet, and fond of dancing, as she is a 
first-rate dancer, and can speak French, 

Epitu W., seventeen, tall, very good figure, dark com- 
plexion, dark-brown hair, light-gray eyes, an excellent 
housekeeper, and a good singer. Respondent must bea 
midshipman, tall and dark. 


ComMuNIcaTIONS RECEIVED: 


PeRsEVERANCE is responded to by—" Trump,” twenty- 
one, dark hair and eyes, affectionate, domesticated, and 
fond of home. 

George T. by— Josephine,” who thinks she is all he 
requires, and will be glad to know his position in life. 

Reuben W, by—* M. H. H.,” who is loving, fond of 
children, and would make him a good little wife. 

A. B. C. by—* Alice May,” an orphan, and thinks thit 
sho is all he wishes. 

Lizziz H. D. N. by—“ William,” teventy-nine, tall, 
dark complexioned, affectionate, and has travelled much. 

Lucy by—** Little Jack,” twenty-five, 5ft- 4}jin., a 
tradesman, light hair, blue eyes, fond of home, and would 
make a good husband. ; 

Grace by—* Achilles,” twenty-two, 5ft. 9}in., dark hair 
and whiskers, considered good looking, and has au in- 
come of 4001. a year from trade, 

AvugigrsE by—“S. B.,” thirty-five, 5ft. 9in., is the pos- 
sessor of a few hundred pounds, and thinks she will suit 
him. 

Joe by—“* Ada,” who has a domesticated and loving 
disposition, and who believes that in other respects she 
will meet his views. ; ; 

Linian by—“ Lonely Fred,” thirty-five, 5ft. 9in., a 
widower, without encumbrance. Is fond of home and 
music, would make her a good and loving husban:! and 
has an income of 104. per annum. 

Mapruine by—*‘ Bacchus,” a young banker's clerk, 
twenty-two, dark, rather stout, considered good jooking, 
holding an excellent position in the City, and in receipt 
of good salary. : Y " 

Mary May by—“ Claude H.,” thirty-four, fair, medium 
height, in a good position, and possesses several hundred 
pounds, a total abstaiuer, of refined tastes and habits, of 
good principles, and thinks he would suit her if only 
known, 











Att the Back Numbers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Zonpon Reaper” are iv print and may be hadat the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each, 

Evsrrsopy’s JougNnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Tareapence 

ch. 
onrME Loxpox Reaver, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy One Shilling aud Kigittpence. 

Lirs aNnD Fasuion, Vols, 1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 
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